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SURFACE WATER IRRIGATION 


J. H. HALE, OKLAHOMA 





Lack of moisture has wrought much destruction among growing 
crops in recent years, and many localities will continue to be 
affected from season to season. The unequal distribution of rain 
will be felt more and more each year as our country increases in 
population, as timber is cleared away, and ponds and lakes are 
drained for agricultural purposes. The business farmer is already 
looking about for relief from drouth, and depends much upon agri- 
cultural journals for new ideas. Rain makers are a fake. Diversity 
of crops with early and late planting gives some relief; but even 
then there can be found on nearly every farm a tract of land that 
can be conveniently irrigated 
either by means of well and 
windmill, sidehill spring, or 
artificial reservoir. A few 
acres of now worthless land 
can be made valuable on most 
farms as a pond. Select as 
high an elevation as convenient, 
without too much water-shed, 
and plow and scrape the loose 
earth into a heavy dike on the 
lower side, making the pool as 
deep as possible. Use but very 
few rocks or fixtures until 
your dam is completed, and 
then on the outside only. 
Commencing at the very bot- 
tom with solid footings, care- 
fully arrange a riprap wall on 
all parts of the dam where 
there is likely to be an over- 
flow, and if the surplus water 
is allowed to escape through 
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A FARM IRRIGATION RESERVOIR 


1896 


GROWING POLE LIMA BEANS 


The Lima bean as now raised may be divided into dwarf, bush 
and pole sorts, but dwarf and bush sorts originated in part from 
the pole lima. In Lima bean production, California leads the 
world, the output being 17,500 tons in 1893 and 12,200 in 1895. In 
the east, Lima beans are much raised in New Jersey. The natural 
home of the Lima bean is in warm countries and they require a 
long season to mature. In the north, the season should be short- 
ened by the selection of earlier varieties and of soil, and giving more 
attention to cultivation. Light, quick soilsare best. Soils naturally 


sandy and loose but enriched with manure in previous years, are 
excellent, 


especially if they have a warm exposure. The soil 
should also be dry. Coarse, 
raw manure should be avoided 
as it tends to make too rank 
and late agrowth. If fertilizer 
is applied the year in which 
beans are planted, it should be 
such as will become available 
very quickly and tend to hasten 
maturity of the crop. Concen- 
trated fertilizers, those espe- 
cially rich in potash and phos- 
phoric acid and with a low per 
cent of nitrogen, are best 
suited. Plant an inch deep in 
hills about three feet apart 
and the rows about four feet 
apart, dropping seven or eight 
beans in each hill. When well 
up and danger from bad 
weather and cutworms is past, 
pull out all but three or four. 
Poles should not be over six 
feet high as on longer poles the 





the center, lay that much of 
the wall in cement, and cover 
the flat places and where the 
waves chafe the dike with 
common gravel. Don’t build a 
perpendicular wall of any kind, 
or waste time placing rock 
inside or on top of the dike. 
All loose soil not covered with 
rock should be sodded. <A gas- 
pipe can be laid through the 
bottom of the dike and a hose 





vines run too high and grow 
too late. Clipping back the 
vines is unnecessary when 
strong fertilizers are withheld. 
The California practice of bean 
growing varies greatly in that 
the crop is not infrequently 
raised from planting to har- 
vesting without a shower. 
Machine planters plant two to 
four rows at a time, 40 inches 
apart. Instead of setting poles, 





attached to conduct the water 
to the growing plants without 
the usual waste incurred by 
ditches. A few acres of gar- 
den vegetables, berries, pota- 
toes, etc, will pay for the out- 
lay in one season, and then the 
pool'can be utilized in many 
other ways. Stock it with fish and water fowls, set trees about it, 
build a boat on it for summer, in winter get the year’s ice supply 
and skating and last but not least, you utilize the surplus 
water from summer showers that is now allowed to pour down 
over the fields and wash the growing crops away. 


Kaighn Willow Leaf 


article is condensed. The many 


free to York state farmers. 





Failure in Strawberry Culture is often due to poor preparation of 
the soil before the plants are set out. It must be made deep and 
rich, and be thoroughly worked. 


Speckled 
TYPES OF LIMA BEANS 


A comprehensive bulletin on pole Lima beans, No 115, has recently 
been issued by Cornell experiment station at Ithaca, N Y, from which our 
illustrations of beans—o! which the 
above is a reproduction—and toliage are very clear, and the classifica- 
tions and descriptions of varieties are well defined. The bulletin is mailed 





the plants grow over and com- 
pletely cover the ground. The 
plants are cut in late Septem- 
ber just below the surface of 
the ground, are forked into 
piles and allowed to dry a fort- 
night. A piece of ground 60 to 
80 feet is hardened and two or 
three big wagon loads are placed in a ring. Horses attached to 
light wagons are driven over them, the beans threshed and the 
vines forked off, and more similarly threshed. The process of thresh- 
ing by large steam machines which clean up from 50 to 75 acres of 
beans per day, has more recently been adopted by most of the 
large growers in the west. Such machinery has been on the market 
but a few seasons, and is therefore quite expensive. While all con- 
sumers welcome eheap methods of production, the average farmer 
should continue to plant a good-sized family garden. 
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QUALITY OF TOBACCO IN THE POQUONOCK EXPERIMENTS 


HERBERT MYRICK 


Concluding the brief summary of the four years’ tests, part first 
of which was printed last week, it should be said that with these 
crops of cigar wrapper leaf, quality was what determined their 
market value. It depends upon color, texture, thinness, lightness, 
freedom from spots, holes, coarse ribs or other imperfections, burn- 
ing quality, and other even more delicate points. It is not possible 
to intelligently average these points in the four years’ crops from 
each plot. But the average number of wrappers required to weigh 
a pound is important, as the thinner the leaf the more cigars it will 
cover and—other qualities being equal—the more it is worth. The 
McKinley bill imposed a duty of $2 per pound on wrappers ‘‘of 
which more than 100 are required to weigh a pound.” The length 
of time a cigar will hold its fire is also important. Hence the com- 
parative capacity of holding fire was ascertained by careful tests of 
each crop; the leaf that held fire the shortest time in each of the 
four crops was called 100, and the table gives the average of these 
determinations, the larger figures indicating the longer capacity to 
hold fire; the figures under the heading ‘‘Cured” are the average of 
fire tests made of the 1892-3-4 crops when pole cured or barn cured, 
while under ‘‘Fer” are given average results of similar tests of each 
of these crops after fermentation. After each crop had “gone 
through the sweat” or fermentation, judgment as to the quality for 
wrappers of the leaves from each plot was finally passed by practi- 
cal experts, the best crop each year being marked 1, the second 
best 2, and so on, and this data is given in the last three columns 
of the following table. For convenience of comparison, the average 
vield per acre of wrapper leaf is included from Table A (printed last 
week), which gave the methods of fertilization on each plot, total 
vield of all grades of leaf on each plot, etc: 

Table B—QUALITY OF THE VARIOUS CROPS 





j Yield of  *—Wrapp’s pr Li Fire dolding-- 7 Value as Wrappers ~ 
id Wrappers Long Shu Cured Fer 1892 "93 94 

A 956 68 91 205 333 10 23 5 
Ba 4 69 90 223 305 12 1 6 
Cc 1065 63 86 22 275 2 5 il 
D 1226 61 89 202 248 3 8 16 
E 1040 61 At 167 236 16 29 28 
F 1007 67 91 237 415 8 3 + 
G 1024 62 82 208 245 4 22 15 
H 1295 63 Sb 205 262 5 9 14 
I 1246 o4 83 202 240 19 21 20 
T 1378 65 Ri} 233 206 22 6 19 
K 1141 él &Y 159 215 6 15 17 
: 1010 65 RG 153 233 9 25 7 
M 905 69 at 147 209 z 28 2 
N 993 65 85 163 188 7 19 25 
0 919 70 od 195 24 1 24 13 
P 781 75 100 271 425 14 14 2 
Avy, 1058 66 87 1W9 275 - - - 
*Pole cured; leaves are lighter after going through the sweat. The 18% 
crop averaged per pound of pole cured short wrappers & leaves, fermented 
97; long wrappers & pole cured, 71 fermented. The’ crop is yet in sweat. 


a This plot received 1500 lbs cottonhull ashes, net cottonseed meal, as mis- 


printed last week. 





A HOMEMADE MELON SEEDER 


Cc. L. HILL 


For the past two years I have used a homemade melon seeder 
that does away with the backache, and does better and faster work 
than can be done by hand. The implement is shown in the sketch. 
It has two wheels about seven inches in diameter, connected with a 

reach on either side, so that 

i one wheel follows in the track 

’ of the other. Between the 
wheels is an upright tin tube 
about three feet long. The 
top of this tube is six or eight 
inches in diameter, and the 
bottom tapers to 1} inches, 
At its lower end the tube 
opens into a plow-shaped hol- 
low shoe, which is adjustable 
to any desired depth. Two 
little sheetiron wings follow 
the tube to cover the seed. 








om emer a 
ee ae 
we A o ce ’ 
DEVICE FOR PLANTING MELON SEED 


At opposite points in one side of the front wheel are two pins. At 
every half revolution of the wheel one of these pins strikes the end 
of a spring and presses it forward, and then releases it. The spring 
makes a snapping noise to show when a seed must be dropped. 

As the seeder is pushed slowly along, a boy stands erect and 
drops the seed into the large end of the tube. There is a steady, 
distinct “‘tick, tick, tick,” that tells how fast to drop the seed. It 
tukes two to run the seeder, but it both drops and covers. Any 
small boy can do the dropping: and it matters not if the wind 
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blows, the seed gets into exactly the right place. With a seven. 
inch wheel and two pins inserted, the seeds are dropped about 11 
inches apart. With three pins the distance would be a fraction 
over seven inches. The two wheels may be of diiferent size, and 
both of them be provided with places for one, two, or three pins, 
and then a variety of distances may be at the user’s disposal. In 
making mine, I had an old seeder to begin with, so I had only the 
tube to make and the pins to fix on the wheeis with the spring 
snapper. I have used this seeder for Lima beans and some other 
large seeds which the garden seeder would not drop. 





SMALL GRAIN HARVESTING 


Improved harvesting machinery has reduced the labor of car- 
ing for small grain after it is ripe, so considerably, that the acreage 
is determined more by the prospective price than the cost of pro- 
duction. The pony binders, the new 12-feet binders, the header, 
ete, are no longer confined to the great wheat localities but are 
used daily by thousands of farmers. In certain localities old 
the rough land does 
but the farmer on the prai- 


methods necessarily remain in vogue, because 
not xdmit of using improved machines, 
select the most 
improved implements is destined to fall out of the race. The low 
price of wheat has discouraged many farmers, but this grain will 
number for many years, 


ries of the central west who does not judiciously 


still remain the money crop of a large 
Oats are almost equally unprofitable, but they are such an admir- 
able food for all kinds of live stock, that a large acreage will al- 
ways be seeded. Rye stands the cold so well, and is so valuable for 
winter and early spring pasture, that the acreage will be increased, 
especially if more success is not had with getting catches of grasses 
and clovers. ‘ The best time for cutting wheat is after the berry 
has passed the dough stage, but before it has become so hardened 
that it cannot be indented with the finger nail. This will be gov- 
erned somewhat by circumstances. If the straw is wanted for hay, 
the cutting should be while the crop is rather 
Make the bundles rather small and do noc put too many together 
It the weather is murky or rainy, great care should be 
exercised in cutting grain at all green, or molding will take place. 
In this case it is best to let it get thoroughly ripe, even at the risk 
of having poor straw and some loss from shattering. 


> 
aone green, 


in a shock. 


In most localities grass seed is sown on winter erains in the 
r 


spring, or upon oats. In this case it pays to cut the grain as early 
so that the young seedling will have a chance to develop. 
If the grass 

} 


is kept back by a heavy coating of grain until hot, dry weather, 


as possible ” 
Sunshine and air are necessary as well as some shade 
then suddenly exposed to strong ravs oF a midsummer sun, there is 
the grain is cut as 


cenerally much smaller, 


great danger of its being killed. If, however, 
early as possible, loss from this source is 
Of recent years grass seed seems to entch better when 
ground and well covered, . 
plained, unless it be that the deep covering of soil enables 
to get a good start, with large root der 
sistance of drouth possible. Ont 


wh on oats 
Just why this is so, cannot be easily exX- 
the plants 
eiopment, thu aking re- 
as feed, 


pecially during 


straw is much prized 
which is another reason this shoul! be cut early, e 
a dry season, when it can be properly cured. The value of barley 
largely depends upon its color, so every care must be taken to get it 
into the barn without its being exposed to dews or rain. lf cut with 
a mower and allowed to cure before shocking, the highest quality of 
grain is secured. This method, however, is so laborious, and the 
beards so disagreeable to handle loose, that the crop is now largely 
cut with the self-binder and treated much as Where 
shocked in bundles, the grain is apt to be off color. Very little bar- 
ley is used for human food in the United States but large quanti- 
ties are eaten by stock and consumed by malsters. 

Self-binders have been improved until it appears that little 
Small 
two-horse machines are constructed for the use of farmers with 


wheat. 


more can be done to make them do more efficient work. 


rouzh land, or where thie area seeded to small grains is limited. 
These are provided with rolier and ball bearings and run very 
easily. They do good work in any kind of grain. On the other 
hand there are a number of 12-foot binders on the market which 
can also be used as headers. These do well even in the heaviest 
grain, binding the great mass of grain with ease. It is pushed be- 
fore the team, four horses being sufficient to propel it. With a 
little alteration the grain can be headed and run into a wagon in- 
stead of a binding apparatus. The three-horse machines, how- 
ever, continue to be the favorites and cut the greater part of the 
grain. These have bee= greatly simplified until the parts of the 
machine are few compared with those of 15 years ago. The work 
is done perfectly. They will work on ground too soft for the or- 
dinary reaper. The construction is so simple that any one of 
average brightness can operate therm. 

















IN PRAISE OF THE KIEFFER PEAR 


WILLIAM F. HIGGINS, GEORGIA 





The Kieffer pear, a seedling of the China Sand pear, supposed 
to have been crossed with the Bartlett, is rapidly becoming the most 
popular pear ever grown in the southern states. Every year fur- 
nishes additional evidence of its great value for the southern states, 
and its real merits are only beginning to be understood by the gen- 
eral public. The quality of the fruit has been greatly underesti- 
mated by many. As a fall pear, there is no variety as yet 
disseminated which has given such profitable returns, and as a 
market fruit it commands good prices always when shipped in 
proper condition. When handled, as most people handle pears, it is 
not fit for eating raw, but when allowed to hang on the tree until 
fully matured, then picked and ripened slowly in a cool, dark room, 
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SPRAYING FRUIT TREES IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


J. F. ROSE, GENESEE COUNTY 


More and more spraying of fruit trees is being done by orchard- 
ists every year. It has become patent that it has to be done to 
secure fruit, or at least that of a merchantable quality. Scabby 
fruit has for a long time caused heavy loss, but scab fungus, it has 
been abundantly proved, can be almost wholly controlled by the 
use of bordeaux mixture. It is now generally used in conjunction 
with the arsenites, so as to hit as many heads as possible at a single 
spraying. The insects which in this locality are doing most damage 
are: Codlin moth, eye- spotted bud moth, cankerworm, cigar 
shaped case-bearer, and Bucculatrix pomifoliella. The case-bearer 
has just begun to attract the attention it should have secured 
several years ago, which might easily have been controlled by 





there are few pears 
more attractive, and 
in quality it com- 
bines juiciness with 
a sprightly sub-acid 
flavor and a delight- 
fularoma. However 
mature a Kieffer 
pear may be, it is 
never good when 
first picked from the 
tree. The weight of 
the Kieffer pear is 
from 12 to 20 ounces 
when it receives 
proper cultivation, 
but when allowed to 
become overloaded, 
or starved, the tree 
produces small, 
hard fruit, of poor 
flavor. Afamily 
can have fresh pears 
for four months by 
picking the ripest 
specimens about 
September first, 
keeping them in a 
warm room, and 
they will be ready 
for use in a week or 
ten duys. Continue 
to pick some every 
week until the mid- 
dle of October. The 
last picking should 
be put in a cool 
room, where the 
pears wiil keep until 
Christmas and later. 

Protecting Trees.— 
As an application to 
trees after trim- 
ming, or when the 
bark has been 
broken, use coal tar, 
a residue from the 
gas house. It is pure- 
ly an antiseptic 














=~ : arsenical spraying. 
e , Orchards in which 
it is numerous pre- 
sent almost as bad 
an appearance as 
those in which 
cankerworms are 
numerous. Though 
the leaves are not 
wholly eaten, they 
are so injured that 
wood growth is not 
made, or fruit per- 
fected. Spraying 
has been done by so 
many in a half- 
hearted way and a 
guess- may be-it-will- 
do style, that the 
subjugation of in- 
sects has not been 
any where near as 
thorough as it 
should be. Great 
improvements in 
ways and apparatus 
have been intro- 
duced by the up-to- 
date men, but many 
are still using anti- 
quated nozzles and 
the early big hose, 
where the operator 
has not only to sus- 
tain the great weight 
of hose, but a large 
column of water. 
The work soon be- 
comes tiresome, and 
then it is seldom 
done well. If you 
spray, spray. The 
squirting or putting 
on of liquids as 
though quenching a 
fire is not spraying. 
Spraying well done 
is putting on three 
to five gallons on 
trees 20 to 25 years 











dressing, is water- 

proof, heat from the 

sun does not melt nor frost crack it, neither can insects deposit their 
eges in the wounds of the tree. After several years’ use I find it 
sticking to business and very satisfactory.—[Dr J. M. Goodell. 


BRANCH OF A KIEFFER 


A Big Clover Crop was Perfectly Cured by a friend of mine in this 
way: It was so stout and heavy that it began to lodge in June, so 
that it had to be cut a week or ten days earlier than usual, and 
after being allowed to wilt was drawn immediately to the empty 
barn, where it was spread thinly all over the floors and scaffolds. 
It made the finest of feed, and the next winter the cows and other 
stock did as well on it as they did on pasture in June. Handled in 
this way, this clover was all cured and out of the way before the 
regular haying. Why cannot other early forage crops, and even 
hay, be cured in this way to better advantage than to put them in 
asilo? It saves handling many tons of water.—[Sewell Goff. 





old, thoroughly wet- 
ting the foliage and 
branches with a mist that drops on the ground but little. Poor 
spraying throws perhaps a gallon with great force, in drops that 
spatter and fall off Good work cannot be done during a windy 
day. The fine mist cannot be forced any considerable distance, 
The nozzle must, either by means of light brass extension rods or 
small hose attached to light bamboo poles, be put in close proximity 
to the place to be treated. Nearly ail spraying outfit manufacturers 
have devised some sort of so-called spraying nozzles, usually of the 
deflector type, and most of them are of some use as old brass. The 
Vermorel or Cyclone, originated years ago by Prof Riley in his 
cotton worm work, is probably still the best, though the Cornell 


finds the McGowan a very good nozzle, best perhaps in that it will 
clean itself when clogged by small objects. Two Vermorel nozzles 
a few inches apart on each lead of hose seem to do the best work 


of anything yet used where about every kind has been tried. 


TREE IN FULL BEARING 
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THE BARRIER METHOD FOR DESTROYING CHINCH BUGS 


W. C. STEVENS, KANSAS 


The habit which chinch bugs have of leaving the fields of small 
grain, which they have infested since the opening of spring, and 
migrating on foot to cornfields about the time the small grains 
ripen, makes it possible to trap and destroy the bugs in large num- 
bers;—so completely indeed, that their entrance into the cornfields 
is practically prevented. Although many of the bugs have their 
wings at the time of these migrations, they seldom fly, and may be 
intercepted, along with the younger non-winged bugs, by some 
barrier raised in front of the cornfield. 

The barrier method here described was used in different local- 
ities in Kansas during the summer of 1895, and wherever properly 
attended to invariably resulted in complete success. The method is 
not a new one, but it has not come into general use, although its 
simplicity and effectiveness commend it above any other for com- 
bating the corn grower’s arch enemy. It is described as follows: 
About the time the small grain ripens, and before the bugs have 
commenced their migrations to the cornfields, a ridge is formed 
between the corn and the small grain by means of a double furrow. 
The top of the ridge is made tolerably compact and smooth with 
the back of a hoe or shovel. If the ridge is continued for several 
rods around the ends of the small-grain field, the bugs will be more 
effectively trapped. At the time of the migration of the bugs, or 
just before, a small stream of coal tar, or kerosene oil mixed with 
salt, is run along the top of the ridge. The coal tar can be easily 
applied with an old watering pot or tea kettle, while the mixture of 
salt and kerosene may be applied with a shovel, or as the operator 


may see fit. Coal tar has the advantage of being more easily ap- 





FIG 1. CORNFIELD PROTECTED AGAINST CHINCH 


Just before harvesting the wheat on the field to the right, which was 
badly infested with chinch bugs, the barrier was formed with coal tar. 
When the wheat was harvested the bugs swarmed along the barrier in 
immense numbers, but did not cross the tarline. The post holes became 
filled with the bugs, and they were covered up and destroyed with little 
effort. Just before taking the photograph some of the bugs were scooped 
out of the holes and piled beside the ridge. These appear in the figure as 
black mounds close against the right border of the ridge. 
plied than the kerosene and salt mixture, and it withstands the 
washings of rains better; but kerosene and salt are more generally 
obtainable, and they are equally effective with the tar, so long as 
they are not washed away. Post holes are dug on the side of the 
ridge next to the small-grain fields, about 100 feet apart, to serve 
as traps. When the bugs reach the ‘ar, or kerosene and salt line, 
they do not attempt to cross it, but travel parallel with it, and in so 
doing they crowd each other into the holes. When the holes be- 
come filled they may be covered with earth and new ones made. 

The ridge retards the progress of the bugs, and if it is not 
thrown up, and the tar or kerosene and salt mixture is applied to 
the flat surface of the soil, the bugs may be able to crowd each 
other across the barrier. The ridge, therefore, should not be omit- 
ted. If the post holes are not dug the bugs are not destroyed, and 
they will finally straggle into the cornfield around the unprotected 
ends of the field, or where the barrier may become damaged by the 
weather. After the barrier is formed it should be daily inspected, 
and more tar or kerosene and salt mixture added as needed. The 
effectiveness of the barrier method as here described is well illus- 
trated by Figs 1 and 2. The bugs were present in sufficient num- 
bers to have destroyed many acres of corn, but not a single row in 
Fig 1 was damaged, while the corn in Fig 2 was utterly destroyed 
up to the barrier, with the exception of a few straggling stalks. 
Judging from fields not far distant where no efforts were made to 
save the corn, the greater part of both fields here illustrated would 
have been destroyed by the chinch bugs. If it were necessary 
many other instances could be given showing the effectiveness 
of the barrier method just described. In cases where kerosene oil 


FARM AND 


FIELD 


mixed with salt was used, success was just as complete as where 
coal tar was employed. 

The cost of making and tending the barrier is insignificant 
compared with the value of the results. No work which the farm. 
er does could be better repaid. The results are immediate and far- 
reaching, for not only is the endangered field saved, but bugs are 
destroyed which might survive the winter to prey upon the fields of 
small grain the following spring, and give birth to countless prog- 
eny which would carry devastation into the cornfields again, 





FIELD CULTURE OF TOMATOES 


S. A. COOK 


When tomatoes are grown on a large scale, the plan of narrow 
and wide rows alternating has many advantages. After preparing 
the soil, lay off rows alternating thus: Between first and second 
rows a distance of four feet, between the second and third rowsa 
distance of two feet—the object being to keep as many of the toma- 
toes as possible off the ground. When the plants are ready to fall 
over from the increasing weight of fruit, train the branches 
towards the narrow middle rows so as to brace each other up, 
At the first picking of the ripe fruit even, if not done earlier, the 
pickers can lay each plant over to the narrow middle rows, and in 
such a way that the vines can be made to support each other suffi- 
ciently well to keep 90 per cent of the tomatoes clear cff the 
ground. The narrow middles should be cultivated the last time 
and left perfectly clean, just before the vines are falling over. The 
wide rows ought to be cultivated at least twice after cultivation of 
narrow middles has ceased and they have been filled with the vines, 
If an occasional stake is driven down in the narrow middles, anda 
wire or strong cord is run along as tightiy as possible from stake to 








BUGS ARRESTED AFTER DESTROYING PART 


This field was half a mile distant from that ig 1. 
upper right-hand corner of the landseape is seen a corner of a wheat field 
where bugs were abundant. When the wheat 
tions were taken to keep the bugs from entering the corn, and they soon 
took possession of it. The bugs had alre d several acres, as 
shown by the left two-thirds of the picture, when the barrier (shown by the 
next ridge next the corn) was formed with ridge, coal tar, and post holes, 
The bugs were by this means soon trapped and destroyed and the re- 
mainder of the corn suffered no further damage. 


FIG 2. 


shown in I 
was harveste ic recall- 


uly destroys 


stake the lenzth of the rows, it will help greatly to support the vines. 
The plants are set from two to three feet apart in the rows. 





A SUCCESSFUL IRRIGATION PLANT 
THOMAS H. FORD 

[ have constructed an irrigation plant that is pronounced first 
class. A creek runs through my land, From this I dug a trench 
into the bank 30 ft long on a level with the bottom of the creek, 
and at the end of the trench placed my pump. The water is lifted 
seven or eight feet. The pump is operated by means of a nine 
horse-power gasoline engine, and has a capacity of 150,000 gallons 
per hour. The cost of running the engine is 10c per day, to 
which is added $1 or $1.25 for the man who looks after the engine 
and distribution of the water. Eight to ten acres can be watered at 
a cost of $2 to 2.25. Last year I applied the water three times, at a 
total cost of 80c per acre. My soilis a dark sandy loam, sloping to the 
southeast, and is nearly all in alfalfa, I watered 100 acres with one 
pump. The pump cost $125 and the engine $600, a total of $725. 
This has been used two years without a cent of expense except for 
oil and gasoline, and I think the plant is as good as the day I started 
it. I have another irrigating plant of the same kind, except that 
the water is lifted 14 ft, and the power is furnished by a 14-horse- 
power traction engine. The cost, however, is almost double, as 
coal costs $5 a ton, the engineer must have $3 a day, and only 
90,000 to 100,000 gallons can be raised per hour. This plant will 
only irrigate five to six acres daily. 
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sugar beet industry truly sa 


‘Respect me, for I enrich the soil; I fertili 

the land, which without me would remaiz 
uncultivated; I employ the hands, which 
Without me would remain idle; finally Lsolve 


one of the greatest problems of modern socie- 











ty, L organize and improve labor.’”’ 
eee 

The railroads operating in New York state 
showed or r4 earnings of two hundred million 
dollars in the year ended June 30, °95, accord- 
ing to the #@unual report of the board of rail 
road commissioners just issued. There was a 
Slight gain 1894 in net as well as gross 
results, the net earnings approximating 6 
millions. On a total capitalization of 725 mil 
lions, dividends were paid amounting to a 
li more than 2 p cent. or about the same 
as the year before. \ecording to this report 
the iverage earnings per passenger per 
mile was 2.23e, the average expense 1.69e, 
leaving an average profit per passenger per 





wie fnore than a half cent. The 
railroad trattic in New York 
stated that the 


mile of a sh 
magnitude of the 
state can be seen when it is 


EDITORIAL 


passenger business, exclusive of elevated 
roads, was equal to 3040 million 
earried one mile, and 17,849 
freiglit carried one mile. The railroads of 
the state are making gratifying improve- 
ments in the permanent maintenance of way, 
looking toward increased safety in transpor- 
tation. 


passengers 


million tons of 


a 

If you keep sheep why not sow a little rape 
for pasture? . It has not been tried very exten- 
sively in outside of Canada, but 
some of the northern states produce it success- 
fully, and there is little doubt that it will do 
well in many l 
to July 15 broadcast or in drills and treat the 
Same as turnips. The 
turned on the field i 
veeks old, or it can be used as a soiling crop 
Dwarf Essex is the best variety. 
two pounds per in drills and a large 
amount When broadcasted. It may be put in 
asa catch crop, after small grains. <A 
prehensive article about rape appeared in this 
journal for March 14, last. 

a - 

The finance committee has reported to the 
senate by one majority the filled 
as passed by the house at Washington, with 
no change except to slightly reduce the license 
fee for turers and 
the provisions relative to branding, stamping, 
packing, etc, remain intact. We still believe, 
however, that it is extemely important to 
amend the bill by having it go into effect 30 
days after its passage instead of 90 days. Un- 


America 


sections. Sow from June 


sheep or hogs may be 
when it is six to eight 


sow one to 


acre 


coli- 


cheese bil 


manufa wholesalers. . 


less this is done the bill will not help the 
present season's cheese market In view of 
the prospective adjournment of congress 
within 10 days or so, it is highly important 
that veryone shouid at once write or tele 


graph for their senators to enact this bill 
without delay 
<iosSceaniiememiaias ; 

promises to be 
Only the best 
Every effort 
most perfect 
and fungus pests 
mites, ete, 


unusually 
will 


must be 


The fruit 
heavy this year. 
remunerative prices 
mad 
Spray 


eron 
as 


bring 


to secure the 
for insect 
ty watch for li 

is they appear In 


specimens 
Carefu 


and kill them as 


soon instances 
will 
to raise po 








ndoubtedly pay to th 


fruit, even apples 


it does not pay 


Vinega 





substitutes have so lowe red i€@ price of 
der vinegar that the poorer grades of apples 
ean hardly be utilized with profit through t 
eider press. The best plan is t crow th 
best apples pussible, carefully and hones 
pick and pack, and it will not be unreas 
ble t expect 4 fai price wl i NarKeted Ii 
years of scarcity anything may pay ) 
years of abundance only the best 

— 

The report n fruits, insecticides and fun 
zicides, issued as bulletin 37 from the Hate) 
exper nent station of the Mussachusetts agi 
cultural college at Amherst, is a timely 
useful document, which can be obtained free 
f cost upon application the statiol J 
tives very fuii notes on all the small fruit 





as well as a complete sprayin 


Sone people are disposed to turn up thei 
nose at the great number o1 variety tests madd 
at our experiment stations, but their valu 
cal inferred from the fact (as shown by 


Prof Maynard’s experiments) that 
rieties of strawberries yield 
of fruit per acre, while others yield as high as 
230 bu. These are extremely important point 
to those who are growing the strawberry on a 
commercial for market or in 
way for family use. 


only 50te 75 


t 


scale 


a sliuail 


a 
the best 


Some of Jerseys in the world 


sold at the recent Hood farm auction at 
extraordinarily low prices. Some farmers a1 
disposed to view this fact as evidence that 
the days of good prices for well-bred stock 
have passed never to return We do not look 





] 





atit that way. The hig prices paid for 
young stock show that progressive 
have faith in the future, though 
cautious about spending large 
animals. The arbitrary knocking down of 
butter prices early this spring, combined 
with other conditions that generally prevail, 
made high prices out of the question at this 
time. But we do not believe that values of 
dairy stock and produce can be kept down 
to the present basis. It is a remarkably good 





breeders 
naturally 


sums for older 
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time to buy choice stocks, and we are confi- 
dent the future will prove the truth of this 
opinion. The best cows only will pay a profit 
with milk and its products at low prices. 

- ——— 

The Pennsylvania railroad offers a prize of 
an annual pass to the farmer along each of 
its divisions whose farm presents the best 
appearance. In other words, the railroad 
wants to encourage farmers along its right of 


way to keep their property neat and attrac- 
tive. This is an excellent idea, which will 
doubtless cause keen competition. The ac- 
tion is creditable to a railroad which has 


grown from small beginnings to be one of the 
greatest systems of the country, but which 


has never been reorganized or gone through 
any form of the financial scandal, corruption 
r robbery which has been a feature of the 


‘ 
history of most of the great railroad systems. 
The Pennsylvania is not pertect, but it is a 
road that the farmers and people generally 
take great pride in, and well they may. 
———EEE 
The cold storage business is taking on im- 
Its development in the 
principal cities of the country has been noth- 
ing less than phenomenal of late years. And 
now cold storage warehouses are being erect- 
ed at country shipping points. In some cases 
they are put up by the farmers themselves, 
who organize co-operative stock companies 
and conduct the business on the same general 
principle that is applied so successfully in 
co-operative creameries. Most of these cold 
storage plants in both city and country use 
chemica! refrigeration or other artificial 
of creating and maintaining a low 
understand that recent 


mense proportions. 


reans 
We 
progress in this line makes it possible to build 
a cold storage plant at comparative- 
ly reasonable cost. Of course, where the ice 
crop is assured, no expensive refrigerating 
machinery is required, and in such locali- 


ties cold storage can be provided in connecs 


tern perature. 


ang equi] 


tion with a neighborhood ice house. The fact 
that cold storage ts coming into such extensive 


use in the cities is the best possible evidence 
rat it generally pays to thus hold perishable 
ducts until they can be marketed to the 
1ivantage. Nowif this is such a good 

ng for marketmen, cold storage can be 
ually useful to farmers, especially as they 


utilize its advantages by the co-operative 
hod Almost any .armer can have a 
‘fruit retarding house built ona side hill, 
which does not require ice, and a small cold 
. oom shouid be a feature of every 





farm or home ice house. 

secnessenseiaigalebiteticticin 
farmers take exceptions to our re- 
rk that government publications should he 
nished only to such citizens as will pay 
postage. They maintain that 


Severa 





cost and 
‘ 





iat little literature they getfrom the depart- 
ent of agriculture is about the only direct 
ip farmers have from the government, 

le sniners and :wanufacturers are protect- 
both directly and indirectly. There is 
much truth in this statement. Farmers get 


vf the government, but we 
that either the present or 


ttle enough out 
not vuderstand 





paat cials at the head of the postoffice or 
agricultural departments have recommended 
entirely abolishing free distribution of con- 
densed pamphlets and bulletins of general 
interest, whether by the federal or state ag- 
ricultural bureaus and experiment stations. 


These constitute but a fraction of the enor- 
mous mass of documents that are printed and 
distributed at public expense. Millions upon 


millions of dollars’ worth are issued that final- 


reach the junk dealer, yet a person who 
wants one of these documents finds it almost 
impossible to obtain the same. We would 





reform the whole business of printing and 
issuing official documents, both state and na- 

onal. We would have one central agency 
at each state capital and at Washington city, 
from which anyone might obtain a complete 
list of public documents, those of small size 
and popular interest to be sent free, and the 
others to bé furnished at cost for paper and 
postage. This would give farmers and 
other people all that they could ask for free 
of cost, would enable them to obtain for a 
nominal sum what they cannot get now at 


any price, and would at the same time save 
many millions of dollars to taxpayers. 
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Spain Thinks Twice. 


iteminded by Secretary Olney of the treaty of 
1877, the Spanish government concluded not 
to let Gen Weyler shoot the two Americans 
caught on the schooner Competitor, but to 
give them a new and formal trial in accord- 
ance with that treaty. Weyler, on his part, 
concluded not to resign on the spot, though 
the failure to make an awful example of the 
tirst filibusters caught redhanded was a seri- 
ous setback for him in his desperate struggle 
with the insurrection. There is deep and 
growing hatred of the United States in Spain, 
though without just cause, but it was realized 
fully over there that the offhand execution of 
the Competitor men would mean war, im- 
mediate and to the bitter end. 

The address of the queen of Spain at the 
opening of the new cortes expressed formal 
good will to the United States on account of 
the ‘‘correct and friendly conduct’’of our goy- 
ernment during the insurrection. She said that 
local self-government would be granted the 
Cubans when the rebellion was crushed—an 
empty promise, as everybody knows. 

An odd and interesting phase of the Cuban 
problem is the formation in the City of Mexico 
of a Mexico-Cuban party. The plan proposes 
the division of Cuba into three Mexican states. 
The Cubans are to be asked to vote on the 
question of annexation. The Mexican offer 
will provide for a guaranteed indemnity, 
based upon the value of public buildings and 
public works; and a treaty granting such 
commercial advantages that Spanish business 
interests will gain rather than lose by the loss 
of the island. 


 — 

The Roll Call of the States.— The republicans 
of Missouri had a_ turbulent convention, 
which resulted in a McKinley delegation and 
a declaration for the gold standard. 

The Montana republican convention indors- 
ed the action of Senators Teller, Dubois, Can- 
non, Mantle and Carter on the silver question, 
and declared for free and unlimited silver 
coinage. <A contesting A P A delegation was 
refused admission by a vote of 197 to 104. 
The delegates to St Louis were not instructed, 
and ‘‘McKinley’s name was very coldly re- 
ceived.”’ 

Delaware had two republican conventions, 
ex-Senator Higgins and his friends bolting 
because outvoted in the original convention 
by Addicks men. The first convention, con- 
trolled by Addicks, opposed McKinley and 
free coinage, demanding that ‘‘every dollar be 
made as good as every other dollar.’’ The 
Higgins convention declared for the gold 
standard and instructed its delegates to vote 
for McKinley. 

The Iowa prohibitionists in their conven- 
tion favored woman suffrage and the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at 16 to 1. 

The Colorado republican convention went 
with Senator Teller, who had declared that he 
would bolt a candidate nominated on a gold 
platform at St Louis, and instructed its dele- 
gates to vote according to his views. The 
platform declares the free coinage of silver 
and gold at 16 to 1 of paramount and control- 
ling importance, and that international bimet- 
alism can be achieved only through national 
bimetalism adopted by the United States. 
Senator Wolcott, who refused to take ground 
with Teller, withdrew from the convention in 
the interests of harmony. 

The West Virginia republicans instructed 
their delegates in favor of McKinley and so 
did those of Wyoming who declared for free 
coinage of silver at 16to1. The republicans 
of Washington declared for McKinley and the 
gold standard. 

The republicans of North Carolina indors- 
ed Maj McKinley and ordered their delegates 
to vote for him as long as his name is before 
the convention. Their financial plank is as 
follews: ‘‘We favor the use ot gold and silver 
as standard money and the restoration of sil- 
ver to its functions and dignity as a money 
metal. We are opposed to the retiring of the 
greenbacks, the money of the people, the 
money favored by Lincoln. We are opposed 


to the issue of interest bearing bonds in atime 
of peace, and we condemn the policy of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle in con- 
tracting the sale of government bonds to a 
on such terms as to enable 


foreign syndicate 
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it to realize the enormous profit of $10,000,000 
at the expense of the people.”’ 

The Delaware prohibitionists indorsed 
Joshua Levering of Maryland for president. 
The platform advocates the elimination of the 
tariff question from party politics and the 
adoption of gold as the standard of value. 
Those of Wisconsin demanded that silver be 
restored to its position prior to 1875, and de- 
eclared against the appropriation of public 
money for sectarian purposes. 


Political Gossip.—Tle republicans of In- 
diana have nominated for governor a genuine 
farmer, James A. Mount of Crawfordsville, 
who began life on a rented farm and now 
owns the same place, containing 500 acres. 

Gov John P. Altgeld of Illinois opened his 
campaign for re-election at Chicago, Saturday 
night, with a vigorous speech in behalf of the 
free coinage of silver, the only means, he 
said, of remedying the contraction of the cur- 
rency. 

A strong sentiment for McKinley showed 
itself in the convention of the supreme coun- 
cil of the American Protective association at 
Washington, D C, in spite of the recent mani- 
festo of the advisory board of the association 
opposing his candidacy. A committee was 
therefore sent to interview him, with the re- 
sult that the major ‘‘fully and unequivocally 
indorsed the principles of the order.’’ The 
supreme council then gave its indorsement of 
him and other candidates, in the order print- 
ed: Allison, Reed, Quay, Cullom, Gov 
Bradley of Kentucky,Gen Harrison, Gov Mor- 
ton, William McKinley. The A PA elected 
John W. Echols of Atlanta, Ga, supreme 
president, H. 8S. Williams of Boston vice-pres- 
ident and MrSwain of California supreme 
secretary of state. 





Despairing Armenia.—Miss Clara Barton has 
cabled from Armenia that there 1s great need 
of funds and calling for help at once. Of the 
7000 refugees, more than haif are women, and 
the number of sick is more than 2000. 

Deep humiliation is expressed by many of 
England’s foremost clergymen and _ public 
men over the failure of Great Britain to lifta 
finger in behalf of the Armenians. The latest 
estimate of the number of Armenians killed 
by the Turks is 100,000. The Kurds are re- 
ported as still massacreing. 

Men and Women.—Miss Nora Perry, author 
of After the Ball and other poems and stories 
of New England life, died at Dudley, Mass, 
aged 65. 

Henry C. Bunner, editor of Puck and the 
author of charming stories and poems, died at 
his home in Nutley, N J, aged 41. 

Rudyard Kipling’s brother-in-law, Beatty 
Balestier, was held for the grand jury for 
assaulting Kipling at Brattleboro, Vt, and 
placed under bonds to keep the peace. 


News of the Day.—Fifty officers and 500 
members left the Salvation Army to join Bal- 
lington Booth’s Volunteers. 

Two venerable bishops, Bowman and Fos- 
ter, were retired by the Methodist general 
conference in session at Cleveland, O, as non- 
effective on account of old age. A plea was 
made for them on account of the services 
they have rendered the denomination, that 
light work be given them, but in vain. 

Rhode Island has joined New York and Ohio 
in requiring railroad companies to transport 
bicycles as baggage. 

Prof S. P. Langley is reported to have built a 
flying machine on the banks of the Potomac 
below Washington which rose 100 feet in the 
air with a spiral motion and traveled half a 
mile, whereupon the steam gave out and the 
apparatus landed with a spiral motion and 
without shock or jar. He calls the machine an 
aerodrome. It is propelled by a screw, and its 
aeroplanes or wings are stationary and 
serve merely to sustain it. 

Louisiana has got out of a disputed election 
tangle without bloodshed and ina manner 
which promises a revision of the election law. 
There was evidence of gross frauds in the 
election of last April, in which Gov Fos- 
ter was declared elected, and the republi- 
tans and populists tried to secure a recount. 
This would violate the constitution, and was 
denied, but Gov Foster has consented to a 
constitutional convention to be held soon 
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after the presidential election, for the purpose 
of revising the election laws, and limiting the 
suffrage. 

A telegraphic message was sent 15,000 miles 
in four minutes from the electrical exhibition 
in New York city, Saturday night. Dr Chaun.- 


cey M. Depew delivered an oration on Prog. 
ress and future of electricity, and wrote also 
the This was sent by way of Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Winipez, Montreal and Canso to London, 
and back by way of Boston to New York. I¢ 
started at 8.34 and was received by Thomas A, 
Edison at 8.38. Part of the current was fur- 
nished by the great power station at Niagara. 

Cyclones wrought great damage last Satur. 
day at Sabatha, Seneca and Frankfort, Kan, 
and in Marshall Co, Ky. At Seneca 50@ peo- 
ple are homeless and two were killed. 


Inessage. 


Uncle Sam and Temperance.—Government 
action in regard to the ravages of intemper- 
ance is a possibility, a bill having been fa. 
vorably reported to the national house of rep- 
resentatives providing for the appointment by 
the president of a commission of five persons, 
whose duty it shall be to investigate the alco- 
holic liquor traffic, its relation to revenue and 
taxation, and its general economic, criminal, 
moral and scientific aspects in connection 
with pauperisin, crime, social vice, the publie 
health and general welfare of the people; and 
also to inquire into and take testimony as to 
the practical results of license and prohibitory 
legislation for the prevention of intemperance. 
An appropriation of $10,000 is made to defray 
the expenses of the inquiry. 

Notes from Washington.—A 
trian statue of Maj-Gen Wintield 
cock, the ‘‘hero of Getty sburg,’’ 
with appropriate ceremonies at 
tion of Pennsylvania and Louisiana 


bronze eq uese 
Scott Han- 
was unveiled 
interseec- 
avenues 


the 


at Seventh and C streets. President Cleve- 
land presided. 

The river and harbor bill passed both 
houses, and the senate amendments went to 


the house for consideration. As it passed the 
senate if appropriates $12,614,550 and opens 
up continuing contracts against the govern- 
ment calling for $64,000,000 more—involving a 
total expenditure of over $76,000,000. Sena- 
tors Gorman and Lindsay offered amendments 
restricting the expenditures in view of the 
present government deficit, while Messrs Vest 
and Frye championed the billas it was. Oppo- 
nents of this large expenditure pronounce the 
bill a log-rolling measure and cite the veto of 
the $18,000,000 river and harbor bill by Presi- 
dent Arthur in 1882 when {the treasury was 
overflowing. 

The claim of Col Du Pont to the Delaware 
senatorship was rejected after a long contest, 
the vote standing 31 to 30. Every republican 
senator either voted or paired in his favor, 
while the democrats and populists were rank- 
ed with equal solidity against him. The de- 
cision turned on the action of Senator Jones 
of Nevada. This action leaves the contested 
seat vacant. 





The ‘‘Greater New York” Bill, consolidating 
New York, Brooklyn, Staten Island and sev- 
eral other municipalities, has become law, 
Gov Morton having signed it as passed by the 
legisiature over the vetoes of Mayors Strong 
and Wurster. As already stated this measure 
provides for consolidation by means of a se- 
ries of bills, the transformation to become 
complete on Jan 1, 1898. A charter is to be 
framed by a commission of 15, including the 
mayors of New York, Brooklyn and Long 
Island City, the state engineer, state survey- 
or and attorney-general, and nine citizens 
of the ‘‘ greater New York’’ at large. Oppo- 
nents of the bill fear it will increase the in- 
fluence of Thomas C. Platt in the polities of 
the city and state. The character of the char- 
ter and of the new government will depend 
much on the commisson appointed by the 
governor. The ‘‘greater New York’’ will be 
the second largest city in the world, with 4 
population of 3,000,000, an area of 359 square 
miles, an assessed valuation of $3,000,000,000. 
London’s area is 688 square miles and popu- 
lation 5,633,332. Whether this vast municipal- 
ity can be conducted in a more honest and 
businesslike manner than at present or in the 
past remains to be seen. 

































\ Study in Price Changes. 


One year of bad prices for a given farm crop 
is liable to turn its friends against it for a 


long time. This has been shown lately in 
potatoes, many producers this year putting 
in asinaller acreage or none at all. While 


there is no assurance that the next crop will 


bring any more profit to farmers than the 
last, it is well to go back into history of for- 
mer irs, When it is found that one season 
with another, potatoes have ruled generally 
steady at a fair range of prices. A study of 
the figures in the subjoined table is the more 
interesting When it is noted how unstable and 
uncertain are values governing most of the 
cereal crops. Rye forms a possible excep- 
tion. The outlet for this is restricted, it is 


true, and prices now low, largely sympathiz- 
ing with wheat, yet in 1ost seasons fair 
bility is the rule. 

In the list of six great 


sta- 


staples hay stands 


out boldly asa farm product which almost 
uniformly commands a fairly good and fairly 
steady price. The exceptions here, as in po- 
tatoes, are in the occasional seasons of enor- 


mous yield. In the following table the sea- 





ooard market of New York is taken, as one 
very sensitive to both home and foreign in- 
fluences; the months named are those follow- 

ing the crop year indicated: 

TOP !RICES OF STANDARD GRADES IN NEW YORK. 
Tim Pota- Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Crop of hay toes 
ton bbl bu bu bu bu 
Nov, #18 $1.00 68 36 24 4 
- | Jan (96), 0) 1.06 67 35 23 45 
1895+ ‘Ar (796), 20) 1.10 71 S 2k of 
May (’96), 21 1.05 .70 37 25 46 
(Nov, lf 2.00 6 -60 a3 55 
1894- Jan, 15 2.00 62 49 35 53 
(Apr, 15 2.50 63 52 .33 i) 
Nov, 18 25 66 46 35 4 
1893~ Jan, 17 67 43 34 56 
Apr, 17 65 44 37 55 
Nov, Is 75 50 6 - 
1892< Jan, 18 78 At) 7 60 
(Apr, I 77 50 6 8 
( Nov, 17 1.09 70 | «1.02 
1891 Jan, 19 V3 39 LL 
(Apr, 18 93 88 .34 .90 
( Nov, T 1.07 59 19 76 
18% Jan, 14 1.05 .60 52 x0 
(Apr, 13 1.17 R0 61 95 
( Nov, 17 85 42 29 56 
1889- Janu, 17 R6 38 30 59 
(Apr, lj a 38 33 58 
(Nov, 19 1.10 49 31 70 
1888 ¢ Jan 19 1.01 4] 32 65 
(Apr, 19 89 43 33 .60 
NO 17 86 59 4 62 
1887 < Ja 18 91 62 39 69 
(Apr 7 91 63 37 75 
(Nov, li 78 85 46 34 57 
1886- Jan, 18 “4! 94 AT 36 7 
(Apr, It 2.2! 88 48 36 59 
( Nov, 20 2. 4 54 +33 65 
1885- Jan, 20 2.2: 94 48 38 62 
( Apr, 20 «2.25 8 44 38 2 
I 


An Early Season for Canning. 


Packers are either already in the work or 
rapidly making preparations, with the proba- 
bility that the season will begin in earnest 
earlier than usual, owing to the warm weath- 
er Which has prevailed throughout many sec- 
tions of the country. Peas are maturing rap- 
idly and this week will find many packers 
preserving them. Stocks ot canned goods are 
moving at old-time low prices, and the feeling 
is easy owing to the general disposition to close 
out prior to the next pack. At Baltimore and 
N Y, corn is selling down to 45 to 55¢ per 
doz cans, fancy commanding a little more, 
and this indicates the absence of profit in 
the business. Tomatoes are relatively as cheap, 
such western cities as Chicago and St Louis 
being amply supplied from nearby points ir- 
respective of stocks in the east. Jobbers’ 
prices based on the N Y market are substan- 
tially as follows: 

WHOLESALE PRICES AT NEW YORK. 
Apricots, Cal, Peaches, 2 lb, 








stand, #1.10@1.3214 stand, south, 0.95@1.05 
do, extra, 2.00@2.55 do, 3 lb, 1.25@1.45 
Beans, lima, 2 Ib, 75@85 do, 244 lb, Cal, 1.40@1.70 
do, string, 2 1b, do, 3 lb, extra, 2.25@3.30 
south, 50@65 's 1.10@1.30 
do, N ¥ state, 75@1.05 do, 2 YF 1.50@1.65 
Corn, 2 1b, Ma, 45@65  do,3 1b, Cal, 2253.05 
do, N Y, 50@70 Plums,21b,N Y, — 1.10@1.55 
do, Maine, 65@95 do, 244 1b, Cal, 1.05@1.23 
Cherries, 2 lb, do, 2 1b, south, 1.00@1.30 


1.00@1.35 
2.10@2.30 
g0@90 


south, 
do, 243 Ib, Cal, 
eas, 2 lb, stand, 


Salmon, 1 1b, 
Columbia, 
do, pink Alaska, 


1.50@1.85 
981.05 


do sifted, 1.05@1.30 Tomatoes,3 1b, Md,  60@70 
do, Del & Jer, 60@70 
Packers of canned goods in the eastern, 


middle and central states show just as much 
caution now that the season is at hand as 
Was indicated in our special report published 
in April. Atthe recent annual meeting of 
the national ass’n of canned food packers, re- 
ports voiced much conservatism. It was said 
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that in Maine 21 firms and 53 packers will be 


running with a probable pack of 625,000 cans 
corn; the holdings of old corn are small. 


Delaware reports there will not be nearly as 
many factories running this year, with a 
smaller acreage in tomatoes, and scarcely any 
corn packed, New Jersey packers talking in 
the same line, although if the crop turns out 
well it will tend to a larger output than now 
contemplated, Central and western New 
York report about the same number of facto- 
ries in operation as a year Indiana 
points to a considerable decrease in the pack, 
and inany factories which were started in the 
west the last few years are being dismantled 
and turned to other purposes. 


gc 
ago, 





The Steadier Tone in Butter. 


Butter has now advanced about 2c from the 
low point. The situation is not as depressed 


as a month ago, especially in the better 
grades, although offerings are ample. The 
rapid advance of spring has brought out ex- 


cellent pasturage, and all markets are now 
supplied with full grass butter. The demand 


is fairly promising, however, serving to keep 
down accumulations. Not only is there a 
large consumptive inquiry, but speculators 
are putting enormous quantities into 
storage for autumn and winter markets. As 
for prices there is much room for improve- 
ment, yet the season is at hand for cheap but- 
ter. An examination of the figures in the ap- 
pended table will show that have in 
some former years been lower than now. The 
figures apply to Elgin creamery, as this west- 
ern butter goes far toward controlling prices 
in our eastern markets, such as New York 
and Boston, where freight differences mean a 
range 4 to 1}¢ higher than those quoted: 
WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUTTER AT ELGIN. 


prices 


May June Sept Oct Dee 
1896, 153 ai16e —cC —c —cC —c 
1895, 16 @1s8 17,418) 20 @22}4 


163 aii} 23 @25 


1894, 15 @li} 





1893, 19 @28 18}@20$ 25 W288 

1892, 17 @20 17 @20, 24325 

1891, 17 @28 «17 @18— 23 @25} : 

1890, 14 @18 133@16 21 @24 2 

1889, 164@18 16 @17 19 @25} 2 

1888, 18 @24 18 @20, 23 @24 3 

1887, lj @22 17 @18§ 224@244 25 @re 31 @323 





Wine Growers Encouraged—A sale of 200,000 
gallons of wine was lately made to a San 
Francisco house by three firms at the head 
of the valley, at an average price of 20c, 
writes a California correspondent, the high- 
est paid for young wine in the last six 
years. Country cellars are nearly all empty 
or sold to be delivered. That this has en- 
couraged the planting of new vineyards, chietly 
with resistant vines, is but natural; thou- 
sands of acres have been added, but cannot 
count on a crop from them for the next four 
years, while the old vineyards on vinifera roots 
are dying off rapidly. It behooves growers, 
therefore, to make the most of what they 
have, and guard as well as possible against 
further damage, by spraying against fungoid 
diseases, and fertilizing failing vineyards. 
The frosts in California have further damaged 
vineyards there, and in view of the generally 
good prospects for grapes here in the middle 
and eastern states better prices may ensue. A 
correspondent in Lorain Co, O, writes the 
grape crop will be the largest ever harvested, 
probably 200 carloads. 





The Wool Situation is without particularly 
new feature, hoped-for activity being still 
in the unrealized future. The latest series of 
London sales failed to show the strength an- 
ticipated, due largely to the fact that Ameri- 
can buyers did not come in as freely «as for- 
merly. Everything seems to be waiting 
chiefly upon trade conditions, manufacturers 
contending there is an unsatisfactory outlet 
for finished goods. The new clip is moving 
fairly, holders not forcing sales. March im- 
ports of foreign wools scant 18,000,000 Ibs com- 
pared with 22,137,000 lbs a yearago. March 
exports of domestic wools 361,000 lbs and re- 
exports of foreign 502,000 lbs. 


Meat for the London Markets—During 
1895 supplies, which include meat finding its 
way to the central markets either from the 
ports where foreign cattle are slaughtered or 
from home sources, were divided as follows: 


cold” 
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City killed meat, 112,733 tons; 





town killed, 


67,667; foreign meat and produce, 38,912; 
American fresh meat, 62,107 tons; and <Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand fresh meat, 66,719 
tons. Total 348,148 tons. Compared with 


the previous year an increase of foreign meat 
of 3862 tons, or 11 per cent; while the supply 


from the U K was less by 5333 tons or 2 per 
cent; and from America 9531 tons, or 13.3 
per cent. The supplies from America 
commenced in 1876 with 5513 tons, and 
from Australia in 1881 with 565 tons. 
From these times the deliveries have enor- 
mously increased, reaching the highest totals 


of 71,6238 tons from America in 1894 ana 66,719 
from Australia last year. 


The Babcock Milk Test is so generally accept- 
ed as the standard that every creamery man 
is now either using it, or considering the 
advisability of doing so. One of the latest is 
the centrifugai tester, which requires the use 
of neither pulleys, shafting nor belting, 
but is operated by a direct action of steam, 
which also serves to keep the bottles at the 
right temperature. This and a _ brand-new 
hand-tester, both inexpensive and thoroughly 
reliable, are described in the illustrated cata- 
log of Moseley & Stoddard Mfg Co, Rutland, 
Vt. The little book also contains much else 
of interest to the butter and cheese maker, and 
can be had by asking for it. - 





Cost of Wheat in the Northwest—According 
to the report of the commissioner of agricul- 
ture and labor for N D, it costs about 58c to 
raise a bushel of wheat in that state. This 
figure is reached after compiling returns from 
representative growers With an aggregate acre- 
age of 125,000 acres in ’93. The results are 
computed separately for the wheat sown and 
harvested by the use of (a) drills and binders 
56.2c, (b) broadcast and binders 57.3e, (c) 
drills and headers 86.4c, and (d) broadcast 
and headers 69.2c. The figures presumably 
include cost of seed, labor, rental or interest 
on land, use of machinery, etc. 


Better Cattle Exports—These are running 
ahead of the monthly average the past year, 
April shipments being 32,698, worth nearly 


$3,000,000. During the past 10 mos exports 
have been 280,000, worth $26,042,000. The 
foreign markets are not especially high, yet 


exporters are able to do considerable business 
owing to low prices in the west, buying de- 
sirable beeves for shipment abroad at figures 
close to 4 p 100 lbs. 





Leading American Exchanges is the title 
given the admirable and valuable ’95 souve- 
nir book just issued by Clapp & Co, the New 
York bankers. It well portrays the course 
of prices of leading kinds of farm produce, 
also railway and other securities. It says the 
average of national bank earnings last three 
years appears about one-half those of pre- 
vious three years. 

The Onion Trade with foreign countries is 
not altogether a one-sided affair, although 
too much so. Low prices enabled American 
exporters to ship 11,000 bu in March, com- 
pared with only 3000 bu a year ago, and ex- 
ports for 9 mos are respectively 68,500 bu and 
45,000 bu. To offset this are the liberal im- 
ports from Bermuda and Egypt. 





The Balance of Trade covering the country’s 
business for 10 mos ended with April is 
in our favor to the extent of nearly $83,000.- 
000, that being the excess of exports over 
imports. The figures were respectively 749 
millions and 666 millions. Of the last named 
imports, nearly half came in free of duty. 

Hungarian Wheat Flour is getting a foothold 
in South Africa, large quantities being re- 
cently shipped from the Austrian seaport of 
Fiume. Exports of four from the U 8S 
to all of Africa were 14,757 bbls in ’95 
compared with 19,015 bbls in 794 and 15,766 
bbls in ’93. 





Low Barley Prices have done much to re- 
strict the imports of both malt and_ barley. 
Nine months’ imports of the last named were 
only 709,000 bu against 1.980,000 bu a year 
earlier. Imports of barley malt 3800 bu and 
8400 bu respectively. 
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The Poultry Industry in New York State. 


As a rule most attention given the business 
in York state is along the line of the Erie 
canal and down the’ Mohawk valley until the 
dairy sections are reached, although even here 
it is anything but neglected. In the territory 
adjacent to N Y city, including such coun- 
ties as Orange, Dutchess, Ulster and Dela- 
ware, the business is naturally a prominent 
one, while away up in the northern borders, 
St Lawrence county stands second in impor- 
tance in the entire state. The marked atten- 
tion given the breeding of fancy strains of 
chickens in Erie county perhaps accounts 
in a measure for the fact that it is in the fore- 
front, while some other western counties, in- 
eluding Niagara and Monroe, make much of 
the business. From Rochester eastward 
along the N Y¥ Central to Oneida county the 
and egg business is of paramount im- 

Long Island, and especially Suf- 
noted not alone for attention 
given chickens, but also leads in ducks, 
taining about 15 per cent the entire number 
state. Relatively few geese are raised, 
and some of the western states sup- 
» limited trade requirements 


poultry 

portance. 
folk county, is 
con- 


in the 
southern 
plying most of the 


here. Ohio and Pa show big P multry eounties 
LEADING POULTRY COUNTIES IN MIDDLE STATES. 
CLast 000’s omitted 
Fowls Turkey) - 
wu "UH "oH t ,* 
New York, a4 A474 4 483 382 458 
Erie Co, 271 433 6 Wl i 
St Lawrence, 269 124 30 iw 1 
Steuben, 268 426 68 > Ook 
2% 40415 18 1 2 
223 356 138 15 12 «1 
> 399 324 3 





7,188 11,426 














10,382 14,275 536 589 464 51\ 

neaster Co, 50 815 30 33 22 23 

56 695 2B 235 20 24 

el 449 616 22 24 17 18 
Chester, 4 50 37 40 29 2 
Washington, 345 433 31 BH Bs 
Others 8,089 11,126 393 432 O48 404 
0 * 13,659 15,633 521 599 687 7 
Montgomery Co, 285 417 12 13 #210 1 
Franklin, 251 300 «10 «11 so OdI8 689 990 
Fairtield, 243 48 8 9 12 13 21,119 1,598 
Preble, 235 7 > 1 ] 1] 958 376 
Others 12.645 14.241 482 556 689 737 66,166 95,117 

Fertilizing a Run-out Farm, 

Bb. L. S. has just purchased a_ run-out 
farmin Jersey that formerly produced large 
fruiterops. It will doubtless produce good 
yields of all crops if properly manured 
The Mapes corn manure alone was used 
m the large crops recently described in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, but such yields 
ire nossible only by an exceptional colle 
bination of season, sunshine, moisture, soil, 
exture and fertilization, and by the use 
of seed that will produce two or more ears per 
stalk. Corn is a comparatively sure crop, and 


Prof Mapes says that with judicious fertiliza- 
tion, it can be made a renovating crop and 
not un exhausting crop as is generally sup- 





posed, bringing up the land to good condition 
for grass or general crops, besides making 
money from the start, and having tlie field 
left clean and free of weeds. He advocates 
applying fertilizers broadeast for corn, as by 
reason of its wide-spreading roots the crop 
will be much more vigorous and stand the 
drouth better. For corn, use 3 bags of Mapes 


or some other high grade corn manure, oats 
1 to 2 bags, potatoes 3 bags and upwards, cab- 
bage and beets 8 or 10 bags, turnips 3 or 4 
bags. All the small fruits can _ be fertilized 


directions given 
but it is too late to 


to advantage according to 
in the fertilizer pamphlets, 


apply fertilizers to strawberries to get any 
benefit on this year’s crop. If your stable 
lanure is used on corn land, half the quan- 


fertilizer nained would be sufticient,and 
put them on the potato field. 


tity of 
if you 


use ashes, 





Amateur Turkey Raising. 





\ man who knew nothing about poultry 


consulted a turkey raiser and began work. 
He took an old wagon bed ringeane bottom 


and with pieces of boards made the sides 25 ft 
high One edge of the pen was over a chip 
Pile where five or six pans of ashes had been 
piled. Two-thirds of the enclosure was over 


One-half the 


out 


pen was roofed 
rain and the remain- 
screening so as to 
and 
and her 12 


bluegrass sod. 
over so as to keep 
der was covered with wire 
admit sunshine. Into this 
pleasant shelter the mother turkey 


commodious 





capital 










THE POULTR YARD 


little ones were placed about May 20. An old 
dripping pan placed under the edge of the 
coop was filled with clean water once or twice 
every day. The mother turkey was fed wheat 
and corn, while the young ones received noth- 
ing but cheese made from sour milk. There 
was plenty of room in this enclosure, plenty 


of light and sunshine, and as the young tur- 


keys were able to get out and go about the 
yard, they did exceeditigly well, not one of 
them being injured by lice or dewy grass. 


out until the latter 
the young ones 


kind of 


The old turkey was not let 
part of August, at which time 
were sutticiently to stand any 
weather. 


strong 


a oe 
Good Road Hints.—U ntil 
change in the systein of 
highway management, much 
would result in the condition of 
commissioners and overseers would see 
that the side ditch on the upper side of the 
road is opened toa proper depth to carry all 
the water in the spring, and sluices put across 


we have a radical 
Lighway and 
lmiprovement 
roads if the 
to it 


laws 


at proper intervals to let the water away from 
the road, and especially that the roadbed be 
made higher than the ditch and not so wide 
and fiat as in many cases they are. Many and 
many arod of road is nothing but mud hole, 
and all because of carelessness in not lower- 


ing the side ditch and raising the roadbed. 
Again, many rods of road are sometimes 
made muddy by not making water bars across 
the road to turn the water off, and so if is 
allowed to follow down the entire slope fora 
long distance, When a bar of suitable ligit 
would prevent all and the public would be 
better accommodated a few minutes’ work 
of the overseer. But we shall never have good 
roads, in the strict sense of the term, until the 


lie 


Inaster 


dormant wait- 
mind, are 
ir tlie 


rocks and stones which now 
action of 
in sinall fragments, and each ve 


ing the some 


broken 


time now devoted to ‘*working’’ is utilized 
drawing a plentiful covering of crushed stone. 
In other words, when our roeds are macad- 
amized, and the water turned otf and kept off, 
then and not until then will cur roads be 
permanently lmpr wved.—' G. W. Guernss 
American Fertilizers are mostly of doinestie 
production, except that nitrate of soda’ and 
port ish sultS are largely imported The ime- 
ports of inuriate of potash have jumped from 
43> to S2 million lbs inthe past six yeors. 
Canadian apatite or phosphate rock is a good 


deal talked about but imports are very small. 
Only about half as much bone dust or bone 
ash is imported as formerly, about 3000 tons 


per annum. Guano imports remain stationary 
at about 4000 tons. The total fertilizer ime- 
perts in the ealendar year 1505 were only 
123,000 tons, valued at about 81,000,000, or an 
average of S763, about 10 per cent less in 
quantity and 20 per cent less in value than in 
Ist) 

An Idea in Eggs—New to most people, yet 
followed to some extent, especially in foreign 
countries, is the plan of marking or stamp- 
ing each egg with the date, which will indi- 
cate the degree of freshness. This is advo- 
eated by a subscriber, but could be fol- 
lowed only where the eggs are sold for inune- 
diate consumption. So-called ‘‘fresh eggs’’ 
as found in most of our markets are often 


open to question at best; but if they bore a 


two, three or five weeks old, 


date 
would meet with even less favor. 


they 


just 


Keep 25 to 50 Hens, as you think you 
have time to care for them. Fresh eggs will 
always tind ready sale at top prices. Also 
raise 100 or more chicks, have some early and 
sell as broilers all you don’t want to keep 
over. They will bring more the last of June 
and first of July than when full grown.!—M. 
M. 

Industrious Hens are more loyal to their 


country than recently, and it has been neces- 
sary to import only 812,000 doz eggs during the 
compared with foreign purchases 
of 2,254,000 doz corresponding period a 
year These almost exclusively 
from Canada. 


‘ ‘ 
past mos, 
the 


ago. come 





YECURE exclusive territory now for sale of small arti- 

cle that every fruit grower will want. Patented. Small 
required. F. W. ATWOOD, 9 Commercial St. 
30ston, Mass. 











Pure 


Blood is the safeguard of health. Now is the 


time to see that vour blood is pure, and to make 
it pure and give it richness nothing ean 
equal Hood's Sarsapsrilla, beeanse Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia is the Qne True Blood Purifier. 


> 
Red 


It makes Rich 


Blood 


It will Overcome that tired feeling, create an 
appetite, give sweet, refreshing sleep, and 
make you strong. will build Lup and 
enable vou to resist the dangers of sudden 
changes in temperature, and 1 enervating 
effects of warmer weather. Remember 





Is the Gne True Biood | riller. All <irnggists $1. 


Hood’s Piils ory eer 


Potato Bues 











destrov thousands of dollars worth of vines 

every year. Pa green is the most effec- 

tive remedy ld solution is 1 lb. paris 

green to 150 gals. of wate1 Why ith 
: 


all this water when 


,* 


Leggett’s * Ch ampion 


Dry Powder Gun 





inci one pound paris green d you can do 
the same work and doit safe ly, theroughly 
and effectively, in less time. : 
I a 1 t rl f i n f 
i ato | but - Chan Dry Pow Gun 
bea inythi I l lr t r 
if I wor I 1 the « I have f g 
sideration if I « tan “ 
HOW AR P) EMORY. W ! d 
Ask for Leggett & Br g t 
strate atalogu id price |] t 
Leggett & Bro., 301 Pearl St., New York. 
~ eS 
c K challot Adele HENRY KELLY & 
WANTED SON, %3 Wa-lington Market, S . City. 












\S ~~ WITH COVERED 
iN > Internal Gear 


Unequaled in the line of 


i} Puncing Wind Mills. 


We solic ¢ the closest 
a investis 1 A Isc 
} Imperial! Galvanized 
Steel Derricks, Tron 
Turbine and Coltum- 
bia Steel Wind En- 
gines. Buckeye Force 
and Lift Pumps.Tank 
and Spray Pumps, 
Mi Well Drilling Ma- 
chines. Hydrants, 
Street Washers, Buck- 
gil eye Lawn Mower 
Iron Fencing. Crest ing and Architectura 
Iron Work of ail kinds. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Write 


for 
Circulars. 












European Crop and [larket Conditions. 
Lonpon, England, May 8—Dry weather 
and cold winds prevail in the U K 
with the result that vegetation does 
not make very rapid headway. This is 
perhaps fortunate, otherwise it would 
have been injured by the moderate frosts 
which have prevailed of late nearly every 


night. In several counties of England _ ; ota- 
toes and fruit trees have been frozen, but the 
injury has not been serious or extensive. The 
slow growth of vegetation this season is due 
to the moderate temperature and the absence 
of rain. The latter is now becoming, and in 
some places has already become, a matter of 
anxiety with the farmer, as water is short in 
the hilly districts and moisture is also wanted 
to start recently-sown seeds. All crops would 
be better for rain. The present year in the 
U K ihas been remarkably mild well as 
dry, only one-third of Great Britain having 
received more than 75 per cent of the average 
of rain for the four months, while in some 
the southern part rainfall has not 
been anything like half an average. Should 
this much longer, it will 
certainly have a deleterious effect on the yield 
of hay, and may also make itself felt unfa- 
vorably on grain crops. 

The reports from the European continent 
are on the whole good, although there are in- 
stances where the crops are not meeting with 
such favorable times as growers desire. In 
France weather is good and winter wheat do- 
ing well, but oats and barley are suffering 
from the want of rain. Sowing for the sugar 
beet crop is being continued under exceeding- 
ly good conditions, and on the whole the 
farmers regard the position assuring. Ger- 
man advices speak of dry and dull weather, 
not of a character to force on the crops, but 
which, however, causes them to grow slowly 
and healthily. In Hungary, which has been 
experiencing similar weather,as slight change 
has taken place, and in many districts unnec- 


as 


cases in 


dryness continue 


essary showers are reported. In .the Azov 
districts of Russia the season is nearly a 
month late, and it is feared that the wheat 


plant will suffer from the sun before it is sufti- 
ciently grown to withstand it. A little rain- 
fall is reported from Spain, where great drouth 
previously prevailed, but the change cannot 
possibly have the effect of bringing the crop 
to a good one. From other parts of the con- 
tinent no special feature has this week to be 
reporte a. 

The grain markets are showing scarcely any 


animation, although the prices of English 
wheat still continue to improve. Wheat is 
fully 2ic per bu better on the fortnight and 
oats #c, but barley. though it is better than it 


it did at 
California wheat 
about lhe 


was a week ago, stands 3c less than 
the time of my last letter. 
is being offered at 81%ce, which is 


below recent figures. Corn shows a rather 
firmer disposition, mixed American for de- 
livery this month making 45}c¢. American 
clipped oats, for which there is a quiet trade, 
Soe for cargoes. In the Paris market native 
wheat is worth 97c; at Antwerp, American 
spring wheat 79c, at Berlin native wheat 
%e, at Buda Pesth 72s¢ and Ainsterdaim 69c. 
Alfalfa seed in the Paris market ranges from 


$3 to 4.50 per bu, while in London 


to 2.4). 


only 2.50 


animation in the live 
stock or meat trades. The only feature of im- 
portance is the tendency to high prices for 
young cattle, there being a sufficiency of keep, 
and a probability that the home trade may im- 
prove. The prices of young stock are now 
considered to have reached the limit which 
can leave a margin of profit to the feeder 
when he has prepared the animals for market. 
The foreign meat trade shows no particular 
alteration, although on some days prices have 
slightly receded. Best U S eattle 10}@10#c 
per lb, estimated dressed weight, while South 
fetches only 7@9kc. Sheep and 
mutton both firmer, best States sheep making 
in some cases as high as 11c per lb, estimated 
dressed weight. The prospects of the meat 
trade are, if anything, better than those of 
grain, notwithstanding that meat of some kind 
or other is being retailed at very low prices, 
down to as low as 5@6c per Ib. 

Nothing further has yet been done in parlia- 


not much 


There is 


American 


ment with reference to making permanent 
the regulations shutting out all 
except for immediate slaughter. 
pal agricultural organizations in the country 
continue to memorialize government to pass 
the law this session, and if possible this de- 
mand will be complied with. The Canadian 


live cattle | 
The princi- | 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


authorities have left nothing undone to try to | 


prevent it, but it is generally felt that the de- 
partment is firm on the question. Almost a 
stronger feeling prevails with respect to the 
sale of foreign meat as English, and if an easy 
method of marking foreign meat could be de- 
vised, the agitation in its favor would become 
much more pronounced than itis now. The 


British farmer feels very strongly on the point | 


that foreign is sold for English, with the re- 
sult that the farmer gets less for his own feed- 
ing, and the consumer pays the high price 
demanded for English-fed meat and does noo 
get it. The men who benefit by this decep- 
tion are not the foreign producers, but the re- 
tail butchers, who make very often 300 per 
cent profit on a great deal of the meat they 
sell. 


Pits in the Ground for Silos. 


The only farmers who have abandoned the 
silo are those who have failed to make good 
ensilage by reason of cutting when corn was 
too dry and ripe. Those dairying are enthu- 
siastic on the silo question,and where the silo 
will permit, pits are used with sides sloping in 
at bottom without wall or cement, and the 
corn cut into it when about to glaze. Many 
such silos in Nebraska are not even covered 
and are entirely satisfactory. Cost of dig- 
ging from $20 to 140 as to size. Cost of filling 
from 50c to 90c per ton. Corn averages from 
8 to 16 tons per acre. Cows eat from 30 lbs to 
45 lbs per day, according to other feed given; 
ensilage is not a perfect feed, and requires 
some hay and grain for milch cows. It is the 
nearest possible approach to June pasture for 
cows. I have used it nine years and know no 
bad points unless a poor silo. The best and 
cheapest substitute is corn fodder, cut when 
beginning to glaze with corn self-binder, and 
run through a shucker and cutter or a thresh- 
ing machine. Will quit the silo when I sell the 
cows.—[B. R. Struffer, Sarpy Co, Neb. 

LL 


What to Do for Spring Drouth. 





Keep cultivator and harrow going. This 
will make a mulch of loose dust on the surface 
of the soil and break up the capillary tubes 
through which otherwise vast quantities of 
water would be drawn up from the subsoil and 
evaporated. Mulch garden crops, trees, etc, 
with straw, rubbish, etc. Irrigate when pos- 
sible. But constant cultivation is the cheapest 
and for many farmers the only way to con- 
moisture. Plant a succession of forage 
crops to provide for shortage in hay and pos- 
sible bare pastures in August and September. 
Indian corn, kaftir and Jerusalem corn, the 
various sorghums, and pearl millet, also the 
true millets and Hungarian grass, can all be 
sown up to July 15 and still make acrop. Try 
Dwarf Essex rape, turnips, peanuts, Barnyard 
millet, soja beans, and for late feed barley 
and peas sown in August. Happy is he who 
has a fine tield of crimson clover to harvest 
at this time. 


serve 


ee 


More About Northern Corn.—I note that Dr 


Sturtevant and Mr Smith recommend Long- 





fellow and Angel of Midnight as best earliest | 


varieties of northern corn. As grown here 
there is little to distinguish one variety from 


the other. They are good flint varieties, but 
are at least 15 days later than Dwarf Adams 
and a week later than Early Adams and the 
Adams will outyield either variety with same 
treatment. This has been proved here over 
and over again. I was a little surprised that 
Early Mastodon was not more of a favorite 
as an ensilage corn. It has been tried here 
and proved superior to most other kinds. It 
resembles Leaming, a little lighter in color of 
grain and a stouterear perhaps, but generally 
it is much like that well-known variety. It 
is ten days earlier, however, and will grow 
good ears on close planting. Grown side by 
side with Sanford it yielded here last season 
at least one-half more of both fodder and 
ears,and it can be grown a hundred miles fur- 
ther north.—[C. P. Augur, Woodbridge, Ct. 






















































































































CONCERNING BINDERS. 


HAT S the matter with the 
elevators of all other Bind- 
ers except the CHAMPION? 


All of them are too steep. 

Most of them are too high. 

All the canvases are too close 
together. 

All are too narrow, though some 
try to overcome this objection by 
leaving the rear end open. 

Other low elevators have low 
master wheels under them and flat 
binder decks. 

The CHAMPION has the only 
low elevator with easy upward 
slope and high master wheel and 
steep binder deck. 

The CHAMPION is the only 
Binder that gives ample space be- 
tween the needle and top of ele- 
vator,and therefore no straws drag 
down over master wheel. 

The CHAMPION is the only 
Binder that provides extra power 
to compress the bundle, and there- 
by saves slipping of the master 
wheel on soft ground, and choking 
the machine. The eccentric wheel 
does it. 

The CHAMPION has all the 
good points belonging to other 
Binders, and in addition these, the 
greatest of all, belong only to the 
CHAMPION. 

All other elevators must be 
steep, because of their plan of 
going over the master wheel. 

When steep, canvas belts must 
be close together to hold the grain 
tight enough to be elevated. 

This tight grip shells so much 
grain that some try making the 
elevators narrower and open at the 
back, leaving the heads stick out 
behind the canvas, but then the 
heads are shelled by shafts, chains 
and other operating parts. 


When you or your family are sick, you call in 
your family doctor, in whose knowledge and skill 
you have confidence. When you need an attorney 
you employ one who has been successful in simi- 
for cases in your own courts. You would think it 
very unwise to risk your health or your interests 
in the hands of men about whom you or your 
neighbors know nothing. and who have not proved 
their worth IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Beware of the Binder that has not demon- 
strated its worth in your neighborhood, no matter 
if it is made by an old established company, or 
what claims are made for the work it did some- 
where else, where the motive power and the con- 
ditions are not like yours. 


TheWarder, Businell & Glessner Company 
Makers of CHAMPION Binders and Mowers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. CHICAGO. 


RO: BOO: 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Treatment of Old Orchards. 
IRVING D. COOK, GEN ESEE CO, N Y. 


it is the general conclusion that the barren 
orchards of western New York that are now 
in pasture, should be plowed and thoroughly 
cultivated. A portion of such an orchard on 
the grounds of the writer was thus treated the 
past season. Early plowing and a moist and 
friable condition of the soil aided materially 
in accomplishing the work. It was then sum- 
mer-fallowed until August, when crimson 
clover was sown, but owing to the drouth it 
enly made a slight growth. The trees pre- 
sented a healthy vigorous appearance,a strik- 
ing contrast to the remaining trees in the or- 
chard not thus cared for. But little fruit 
was gathered, owing to the destructive frost in 
May. This spring,as early as the ground will 
work, peas will be sown, and at the proper 
time hogs will be allowed to harvest the crop. 

Spraying should not be neglected; it is be- 
lieved that all insect enemies, apple scab and 
fungus growth, can be overcome, if properly 
treated. The cankerworms that infested large 
plots of apple trees in the writer’s orchard 
two years ago, were thoroughly exterminated 
with three applications of paris green, one 
pound to 250 gallons of water being used. 

Pear orchards should be cultivated. If 
dwarf varieties are grown they should be 
severely pruned, cutting out supertinous 
branches, and keeping the top under control; 
many advise cutting back one-half the pre- 
vious year’s growth, but it often occurs that 
the old wood should be cut back that a de- 
sirable top may be maintained. Hoed crops 
may be grown for a few years, but should be 
discontinued after fruit in fair quantities is 
grown. 





Trim the Shrubbery. 


L. D. SNOOK. 


and village door yards or 
lawns, the shrubbery’ consists of 
lilacs, wistaria and honeysuckle. 
Often these have not been trimmed for years 
and they present a most ungainly mass of 
tangled growth, often rendering it quite difti- 





In many country 


rose 


bushes, 


sult to obtain even a fair view of the house 
by the passers-by. This untrimmed collec- 
tion is frequently supplemented by rampant 
growing evergreen trees, that were all right 
for the first five or six years of their growth 
but they were neither cut back nor topped 


and many of thei now have branches spread- 
ing from ten to twenty feet. Where it is not 
thought best tou remove them entirely, cut off 
the lower branches close upto the body of 
tree for a distance of about eight feet. This 
will remove the foliage that obstructs the 
view, and the remaining lower branches will 
droop a little, giving the tree a pleasing ap- 
pearance. Other fruit and ornamental trees, 
by branching low, may obstruct the view, but 
judicious pruning will regulate this trouble. 

Use the purning knife freely on the shrub- 
bery and if the bushes are of some desirable 
kinds try to improve the flowers they produce. 
Turn down the sod about them, applying 
well-rotted manure, ground bone, or wood 
ashes well mixed, and you will be more than 
paid for your trouble. Let this pruning be 
an annual operation. 





Fighting Fruit Pests. 


A quarantine against farm pests is being 
called for in some states. This demand grows 
the more it becomes certain that the much- 
dreaded San Jose scale has been widely 
seminated through nursery stock. California 
has a state horticultural bureau which has a 
commission in each county whose duty it is 
to carry out the instructions of the board, and 
to inspect all imported stock and see that 
no visible insect pest or disease is admitted 
into the counties under their jurisdiction. 
It is further their duty to visit all orchards 
and see that they properly sprayed or 
treated for any pests that may have obtained 
a foothold. If any stock is found which 
threatens danger by its introduction, it can be 
summarily destroyed. In addition to their 
authority under the state law, the county com- 
missioners are strengthened by county ordi- 
nances which generally provide that all im- 
porters of trees or plants shall give 





dis- 


are 


written 











FRUITS ANP FLOWERS 


notice of the arrival of such plants within 24 
hours from the time of their reception. The 
horticultural commissioner or local inspector 
is then requested to inspect them within 24 
hours. Railroad and express agents are also 
required to notify the commissioner of the 
receipt at their offices of all stock, so that no 
trees, shrubs or plants can enter any county 
without first passing careful inspection. The 
result of this careful quarantine system has 
been to prevent the introduction of new pests 
since its establishment, and has also done 
very much to eradicate or keep in check 
those which have aiready found a foothold. 
It has also had a good educational tendency, 
for the commissioner is required to have 
some knowledge of economic entomology, 
and as a rule the fruit growers of the state 
are generally well versed in the names and 
peculiarities of the various pests which are 
likely to trouble their orchards and gardens 
and lessen their profits. The system works 
very smoothly, and while of course i¢ is large- 


iy experimental inits nature and open for 
improvement, it has been of great benefit to 
the orchardists of the Pacific coast, is being 


states west of 
yet become 


the 
may 


gradually adopted by all 
the Rocky mountains, and 
necessary to this section. 
a 
Dahlia Culture.--During its oonty growth the 
dahlia requires deep and thorough cultivation, 
which causes it to root deeply and make a 
sturdy, healthy growth, but as soon as the 
plants commence to bloom, deep cultivation 
must cease and the soil stirred to the depth 
of one to two inches only. The surface must 
never become hard or baked, but the soil kept 
tine and loose, which prevents excessive evap- 
oration of moisture and keeps the under soil 


cool and moist, thus enabling the plants to 
withstand severe drouths without artificial 


watering. If your dahlias are planted near 
trees or large shrubs,they will require watering 
frequently, but do not forget to stir the soil 
later to prevent it from baking. In the open 
ground or field a thorough stirring of the soil 
is generally more beneficial than artificial 
watering, as it prevents the evaporation of 
Nature’s supply, though during a very severe 
lrouth a thorough watering each ten 
lays would, if most beneficial. 
{Frank C. 


once 
‘onvenient, be 
Bruton. 


Large Mignonettes.—Many persons wonder 
why they cannot raise as large spikes on 
mignonette as they see in florists’ windows. 
There is no particular secret about this, but 
if the plants raised from ordinary seed are left 
naturally they will never produce 
such monstrous spikes. These are the result 
of disbudding. In the first place, it is neces- 


to grow 


sary to have strong healthy plants to begin 
with, and then so soon as the flowers appear, 
the lateral branches are pinched off, conse- 


quently all the strength of the plants is 
thrown into the flowering terminal head, whici 
thus develops into a largespike. Of course, 
there are some varieties which naturally grow 
a good deal larger than others, prominent 
among which is the Bird’s Mammoth. A 
‘harming variety for outdoor culture is the 
Golden Queen, which has golden yellow flow- 
ers and is of adense dwarf growth. Machet 
is a dwarf variety which has broad spikes of 
very fragrant red flowers. 


Raising Peach Trees from Pits.—-\. M. Shep- 


ard: Peach pits if kept through the winter 
in soil or sand in acool cellar, will usually 
grow when planted out in the spring, but 


they will not make as good a growth as when 
bedded out in the open ground subject to 
slight freezing. This opens the hard shell 
and allows the sprout to grow much earlier 
than otherwise. The pits should be planted | 
as early in springas possible and at a distance 
to allow sufficient room for budding in the 
following August or September. 





FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT TO BETTER YOuR 
CONDITION? if you do, call on or ad. 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest immigra. 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 
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None Better. 
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Prevents 


COOPER Pre 
Will Lice 
scot &> Hi Pe 
pre Scab 

© Book on dipping mailed free, by 

Cooper & Beghows, Galveston, tx PT P 
Fog gal. pkt. $2, 25 gal. pkt. SOc, 


f druggist cannot supply send $1.75 for # pkt. te 


oYRIL FRKANCKLYN, Cotton Exchange, New York City. 
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this paper. F, W. ‘MANN Co., MILFORD, ASS. 
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Fydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
reases, Graters, Ele vators, Pumps, 
etc. Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRES 








Made . Jellies 


command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


** Brighton 


Press ”’ 
make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 

Write for particulars. 


meee & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
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Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts aoa! Steel Rails;Tree, Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 





DeKALB FENCE CO., § High St., DeKalb, III. 
$5,000 yearly, no experienc 


$9 WEEKLY ‘ juired, failure impossible; ama 


scheme a new one; particulars free. A ddress 
S.S. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 
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15 Years on the Market. 


it better than hand work, even if a man spends 
the machine will doin two minutes. Sent to an 





rating of responsibi 








Kemp’ s Manure Spreader 


Improved for 1896. 
Spreads any kind of manure in any quantity to the acre and does 
ten hours on what 
» responsible party 
subject to approval, who will furnish satisf: ictory references or 
lity. Illustrated catalogue free. Lay, 
Oldest Manufacturers of Manure Spreaders in the World, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO., Box33 Syracuse, N.Y. 
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‘ANIA—Excessive te mpere iture ee de 
most crops doing 
1 > injured wheat fields sown in ro ag 
ania mw Me doing fairly 
vanced and early corn coming up 
prospects ¢ xcellent. 


IN CROP PROSPECTS. 


< Ended Last Saturday Night as Sum- 
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with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Many claim 
it grows better with each issue. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, May 15—The extreme 
dry weather portends shortness in hay crop 
worse than that of lust year. Hye did not 
winter well; many fields of it harrowed over 
and oats or other grain put in instead. The 
acreage of plowed land will be unusually 
large. More corn Will be planted than has 
been in many yars. This together with othe: 
grains a ‘fodd r will take the place of lay. 
Decker & Sons are now receiving a supply of 
milk whichis much in excess of demand. 
Two dairies were thrown ont by them the 
past week. Farmers still feeding hay and 
grain quite as freely as in nmidwinter 

South Salem, Westchester Co, May 20—After 
a t long period of drouth, we had a nice rain to- 

iy, settling the dust thoroughly and helping 
and grain and bringing hope to our 
farmers. Prices of farmers’ produce are so 
low that farmers nre discouraged but hope for 
better prices and better times to come. 
Grain is sown, potatoes planted, corn is 
largely planted and gardens look well. 

Spraying is largely resorted to now to protect 
fruits from the ravages of canker worms, cod- 
ling moths, fire worms, ete. Less help has been 
hired on the farm this year than common. 
armers are doing less and hiring less. There 
a good demand for fresh cows. Hay is 
“winging from $16 to 20 per ton, aec- 
cording to quality. Road makers are at work 
putting our roads in good shape. Crimson 
clover is being sown by some of our farmers. 
More attention is being paid to gardening 
truck farming than befor 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 18—Cattle are 
turned out. Last 


} 
i 












week a_ shower, which \ 
accompanied by hail and high wind, did some 
damage, freshened things up, bué rain is much 
needed. Potatoes are about all planted and 
potato bugs are conpsicuous for their absence 
a large yield of apples looks 








| Poy 
Lie OULLOOK Ik 





ing. Parmers are anxious for the Tup- 
+} bi iil to become a law. Oats are coming up 
nicely. Bicycles were never so plentiful. H. 
Hewit is build ran addition to his hotel 

Give sulphur to the animals in the food occa- 








Schodack, Rensselaer Co, May 18—We hav: 
: 
i 





had very dry weather of late. A rain would 
very beneticial for the oats as inany have them 
wi New seeding is very backward. Straw 
nd hay are in gooddemand. Potatoes plenty 
ul low in price. Strawberries will be a 
scarce article in this section. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, May 1i8s—Farm 


, , 4} 1 1 
veil advanced as there Has been lho 


delay by rain. <All growing crops need rain 
ry much. Some pieces of wheat begin t 
rm yellow. Ifwe do not get a good rain 
before long it will sl ee “the Wheat ai 
grass crops very much. orn pianting will | 
about mel cwed thse wack. Some potatoes are 
ing planted. Early sown oats are Jooking 
ry well considering the dry weather. Appie 
ees are blossoming very full. Not man 
lerries or pears and but fow plum = blosse 
They were injured by the low temperature in 
February and March. 


DON’T STOP 
TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious to. the 
Nervous System. ‘'Baco-Curo” is recog- 
nized by the medical profession as the 
Scientific cure for the Tobacco Habit. — It 
is vegetable and harmless. You can use 
all the tobacco you want while taking it; 
it will notify vou when to stop. ‘Baco- 





Curo” is guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a written 
guaraniee tO Cure anv Case, no Matter 
how bad, or money refunded with ten 
per cent interest. 

One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) = 
at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. W > 
for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG 


Co., LaCrosse, Wis 


oe ee 
SHIP YOUR Berries, Apples, Peaches, Potatoes, Butter, 

Egus and all Fruits, Vegetables and Prod: 
uce to SAMUE WHITTON, Utica, N. ¥., Box 13 
Write for prices. Reference furnished. 
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604, | 
local press a new scheme to swindle the farm- 
ers is on deck. Agents for a kitchen range 
travel about and show a good quality of goods. 
The plan is for the farmer to pay down $5 or 
10, signing a paper to paythe balance, which 
is given to be about 35. Inaday ortwo an 
agent returns and shows the paper with 60 
or 65 payable at once. The agreement is 
worded so as to mislead the careless reader. 
The lawyers tell the farmers there is nothing 
to do but to pay up. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, May 18—Sara- 
toga creamery opened the first of May. D. 
Johnas takes all the butter at highest New 
York quotations. We are having very dry 


weather. The wheat crop is a failure. Pota- 
toes are 6c a bu and can hardly sell them 
that. Jesse Billings is feeding about 70 


Western steers. 
to grind all his corn. 
low. Business very 
Freights low. 


and horses very 
the canal. 


Cows 
dull on 


Rensselaer Co, May 19—The 
weather has been very favorable for farm 
work which is well advanced. Ground is be- 
ing prepared and a few are planting corn and 
potatoes. About the usual acreage of potatoes 
will be put in notwithstanding the fact that 
they brought, the past year, the lowest prices 
ever known. A larger acreage of corn than 
usual will be planted, since the prospect is 
unfavorable for a good hay crop, owing to the 
lack of rain. The stock of old hay on hand is 
light. Farmers are depending more each yeas 
on their corn crop as one of the most valuable 
that can be raised. Rye on heavy land has 
been badly winter killed and will fall below 
the average. Cows were generally turned out 
to pasture about May 1. Those who have po- 
tatoes on hand are selling them as opportuni- 
ity offers at 25 to 30c per barrel. Recently there 
was a storm of rain, wind and hail exceeding 
in violence anything ever known in this vi- 
cinity. The storm which passed through a 
portion of this town and North Easton was 
very destructive. Buildings were unroofed, 
trees blown down and uprooted and fences de- 
moltished. The hailstones, large as bullets, 
broke many window lights. Pieces of oats 
which were up looked as flat, after the storm, 
asifrolled Rye was cut to some extent. 


Schaghticoke, 


In Delaware County the farmers are an 
intelligent, well read class of people, given 


to hospitality. This is a strictly dairy 
county. A select stock of Jersey cows feed 
on the mountain-side pastures, and drink 
water that gushes and bubbles from im- 
mense springs that are pure asthe purest. No 
better and sweeter butter can be made than 


under the favored conditions that prevail in 
Delaware county. But the farmers say, 
one by one: ‘‘ We are driven to the wall, we 
are obliged to seil our produce at starvation 
rices—butter 10 to 12c and now only tl4c P 
b, our bill for grain eats up all we get.” 
The feeling runs high against the administra- 


tion, but some are bright enough to see that 
the crash was likely to come anyhow. Mid- 


dlemen get as big commission as when prices 
were high. The fraudulent competition of 
hog butter and filled cheese is bitterly de- 
nounced. The farmers ars reasonable; all 
they ask is fair prices and square dealing, the 
American market reserved in a fair way for 
honest food products, an export outlet for 
our surplus, protection against bogus compe- 
tition at home and against foreign coinpeti- 
tion from abroad. One thing is most needed— 
good roads. If roads were in the shape 
they should be, that would give pleasure in- 
stead of misery to ride over them. Nothing 
would raise the value of property more, or do 
more to decrease cost of getting stuff to mar- 
ket. Good roads would invite pleasure seek- 
ers to build, and enjoy the mountain ride, and 
help consume the surplus production of the 
farm. Inspite of these unfavorable condi- 
tions farmers insist upon renewing their sub- 
scriptions, are loudin — the paper and 
help me by recommending the few who are 
not already on the list to give me their names 
for the current year. They say that it is in 
= such times as these they most need the 
1elp of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—(| John A. 
Phelps, General Agent. 


The Outlook for Schenectady County farmers 
anything but encouraging. New seeding 
entirelyruined by winter killing, and 

the continued dry weather of the sont daily 
lessens the chance of anything like an aver- 
age hay crop.There is a much greater acre- 
age than usual sown to spring grain—so many 
new meadows being Jbroken up, while more 
corn and beans will be planted than usual. 
The sowing of millet as a forage plant is re- 
ceiving some attention, especially in Duanes- 
burg, where such progressive farmers as Will 





He has an engine and a mill- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





Quick and Eli Houghton tried the experiment 
with such success last year that they will sow 
more largely in ’96, while others will also give 
the new fodder plant a trial. Last year’s 
short hay crop has taught our farmers a valua- 
ble lesson in the way of lengthening out the 
fodder by means of forage crops. There is 
considerable old hay left in the country, 
and much unsold grain, especially buckwheat 
and oats. Apple trees are loaded with blos- 
soms, giving promise of great abundance, 
although the unprecedented ravages of the tent 
caterpillar render obligatory much work in 


the orchard at a season when sowing and 
planting demand constant attention. MHun- 


dreds of wild cherry and neglected apple trees 
have been entirely denuded of leaves and 
blossoms and all sort of devices are being 
tried to destroy the worms. Farmers still 
have plenty of corn, and stock is looking well. 
Just now all farm animals are enjoying daily 
rations of excellent potatoes which at present 
orices scarcely pay for hauling to market. 

here are but few sheep left in the county,the 
best flock seen for a long time being that of 
Charles Avery of Duanesburg, who takes par- 
donable pride in his tine bred Shropshire- 





downs. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

An Object Lesson in Spraying to a large 
number of farmers near sellefonte was 
recently given by Prof Butz, horticulturist 
of the state experiment station. Ile gave 


full directions for spraying against insects 
and fungi, according to the formulas and 
methods which have been so frequently and 
so thoroughly published in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and then sprayed an orehard. In 
the course of his work Prof Butz said: ‘‘The 
depression in farming in the eastern states is 
turning thoughtful farmers to consider the pro- 
fitableness of other lines of work adapted to 
their conditions and circuntstances. Probably 
the most hopeful of these new lines is that of 
fruit raising. The old methods, however, 
which were gross neglect of orchards, are not 
to be followed, but careful cultivation, ration- 
al feeding, thorough spraying and_ intelligent 
marketing suggest the new methods by which 
fruit raising is to be made profitable.”’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co, May 19—The drouth 
during the past week has made pastures very 
short and unless rain comes very soon, the 
hay crop will be very short also, as there are 
but few new meadows owing to the open 
winter. Farmers are planting the usual acre- 
age of corn. The acreage of potatoes will be 
about half, although some are planting large 
pieces. 

Hopewell, Mercer Co, May 19—This, the 
central part of our garden state, certainly 
could not be improved upon with the budding 
of nature and uafolding of the apple blos- 
soms. The outlook for grass is not as favora- 
ble as last year, the winter having been too 
severe. Wheat is improving but cannot en- 
tirely recover from the effect of the March 
wind. Corn 40c per bu, oats 25c per bu, wheat 
75c, hay $16 per ton. 


MARYLAND. 


A Bureau of Immigration has now been es- 
tablished. Howard Davis is president of the 
board ard L. T. Dryden superintendent. 
His salary is $2000 per year. He is required 
to spend four months of each year in Europe. 
He is empowered to make contracts with rail- 
roads and steamship companies for transport- 
ation for immigrants, and to make necessary 
arrangements for their temporary accom moda- 
tion upon their arrfvalin Baltimore. The 
sum of $5000 per annum was appropriated. 
It is thought that the bureau will be of much 
advantage to the state by reason of the sub- 
division of large tracts of land now unculti- 
vated into smaller, well-tilled ones. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Commack, Suffolk Co, May 18—Farmers are 
wishing for rain. We have had no rain of any 
account since March. Pasture is short and 
the prospect for hay is not very encouraging. 
There is about the same acreage of potatoes 
planted but itis so dry that the ground is as 
it was when plantea; not even weeds will 
grow. Allare about ready to plant corn but 
are waiting for rain. Many of our most pros- 
perous farmers are carting water from Smith- 
town for all stock and other purposes, which 
takes about half their time as it is about four 
miles. 
be a failure. 


If there is not rain soon the fruit will 
Under the new liquor law we 









when the local excise 
board granted but one. Eggs are 1le per doz, 
potatoes 20c per bu. Chickens and pigs are 
about the only thing that farmers can realize 
anything from and there is a small profit in 
either. What farmers are to do i: we have no 
rain is todo nothing. To hire help is ruin- 
ous and the prices are the same as in prosper. 
ous times. 


have three hotels 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, prices without quotable change, 
the average surplus on the railway platforms re. 
maining about $112 Pecan of 40 qts. Deducting 
se for freight this leaves but 2¢ P qt to farmers, 
While the dry weather has not yet appreciably 
affected receipts it must tell sooner or latter un- 
less speedily relieved by rainfall and improved 
pasturage, 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-q 
cans for the week ending May 18 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West RR, 30,977 1,959 337 
N Y Central, 15,119 176 693 
NY, Ont & West, 30,562 3,367 ie 
West Shore, 10,442 532 22 
NY, Sus and West, 13,727 W2 oa 
N Y & Putnam, 1,739 _ in 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 aes 
Long Island, 909 _ ah 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 ae 
HR T Co, 5,260 235 . 
Other sources, 4,060 ~ - 

Total receipts, 158,662 7,665 1,452 

Daily average, 22.666 1,095 207 

Daily av last week, 21,367 659 214 

Daily av last year, 21,744 626 202 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, NY, May 18—Cheese made a 
record to-day than had been expected 
tumble in New York last Saturday, 
quotation there je for large colored 
wonder is what can be done with 
for which the same price is paid here. And yet 
all$ the large colored sold to-day brought that 
price. It is the first time that any amount of 
large colored has been bought this season, and fae- 
tory men are saying that they expect to see this 
class of goods selling as high as !arge white in 
about a couple of weeks. ‘The goods are as yet all 
fodder made, but next week they will be a mix- 
ture of hay and grass. Pastures look very weli a, 
a little distance, but the teva is found to be pretty 
thin. Meadows are still worse off, and many of 
them have been plowed up and reseeded, his 
will make another short hay crop, especialiy it 
the dry weather continues a week or two longer, 
Transactions of the Guy were us 
bxs large colored at Te, 42 large white at THe, 
110 small colored ut 7c, 90 small white ai 7c. Also 
1660 bxs consigned. Total 34tv bxs to compare 
With 8888 one yeur ago, When only 605 bxs were 
actually sold, and 6643 bxs two years ago, 
At Little§Falls. transactions were 65 bxs at 64, 
125 at 6}c, 115 at 6Jc, 80 at Tc, 542 at The, 1956 at 74, 
35 at Tic and 30 consigned. Total 2948 bxs. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 





“Old friends are the best,”’ is a proverb which 
has been often proven, and among such is the 
Miami Manufacturing Co, of Cincinnati, O, who 
have been selling vehicles and harness to our read- 
ers formany years. They always guarantee sat- 
isfaction and we have never had a word of com- 
plaint from a purchaser of Miami goods, Any of 
our readers contemplating buying a vehicle or 
harness, of any kind, this spring or summer, will 
do well tosend torthe catalog of this company. 
It can be had for the asking, and mentioning 
this paper will insure prompt attention. 





FIVE CENTS A WORD, 

















Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, 10 Be 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of tive cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or a number, Counts as one wor 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a@ small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIS? _ will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 








Cas PLANTS are ready now. We wish to sell by the 
thousand to dealers and market gardeners. Our stock is 
good. Termseasy. JOIN FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 








80 DAYS’ reduction in prices on Polled Durham Cattle. Buy 
atonce. A. E. & C. I. BURI.EIGH, Mazon, Il. 










MARKET SITUATION OUTLINED. 


TuESDAY EVENING, May 19, 1896. 

In the commercial and financial world gen- 
eral quietude prevails, and while the volume 
of business is liberalin the aggregate, positive 
activity is still something of the future. 
Within the past week talk has been revived of 
another possible bond issue to maintain the 
gold reserve,something it is hoped will not be 
necessary, although withdrawals for export are 
just now sufficient to cause much comment. 
Manufacturers are moderately busy, and job- 
bers report a fair distribution of seasonable 
merchandise, all hoping for more stability and 
energy when the presidential conventions 
have come and gone, and when crop condi- 
tions are shaped in a more pronounced lman- 
ner. 

Speculative interest in the big farm staples, 
which does so much toward shaping prices, 
now centers largely in the crup outlook, and 
serves to keep wheat unsettled within a mod- 
erately narrow range. Exports of wheat and 


flour from both Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
continue disappointingly small. Foreigners 


are buying large quantities of corn, but this is 
less marked than in the winter,and does little 
directly to help the price. Raw cotton has 
shown some firmness, while wool is still under 
considerable neglect, and hides have recently 
gained fractionally. Live stock is in moder- 
ately good request at present prices, Chi- 
cago packers buying freely, and dairy prod- 
ucts are at least steady, with large purchases 
of grass butter to place in cold storage for 


winter use. Old vegetaoles meet with small 
favor now that fresh from the south and Pa- 
cific coast are so plentiful. Revised prices 


holding good to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE, 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


-~-Wheat~ -——Corn—~ -—Oats 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1393 
Chicayo, 6le 72sec Wye 58e 19 29¢ 
New York, 0% 74% ©3535 243, «33 
Boston, = _ 39 62% «26 _ 
Toledo, 67% 76% 9 554g 20 30 
8t Louis, 56 7534 (2534 524% «18 30 
Minneapolis, 60 7445 =— ~ _ — 
Ban Francisco, *1 22% *961% *914g *110 © *8234 *1 15 
London, 76% 78 4056 66 = _ 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 601gc 284¢c 18%c 
daly, 614% as ee 
September, 62 305g 19 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 53,146,000 54,000,000 56,481,000 
Corn. 8,453,000 10,337.000 7,574,000 
Oats, 7,890,000 7,852,000 6,343,000 


APRIL BREADSTUFP EXPORTS WITH COMPARISONS 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 
--Month of April~ —10 mos to April 30-~ 


1896 1895 1896 1895 
Wheat, bu, 2,942 5,262 49,969 64,435 
total value, $2,078 3,145 32,425 36,140 
av value, 70.6¢ 59.7¢ 64.8 56c 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,055 1,213 12,525 12,468 
total value, $3,803 4,023 44,673 4l, 
Corn, bu 529 3,863 77,303 18,270 
total value, $2,297 1, 29, 9, 
av value, 35.1¢ 51. 38.7¢ 51.96 
Cornmeal, bbls, 1 18 237 181 
total value, 42 572 525 
ate, be, a ” 4 HH 
otal value, 
av value, 26.5¢ 36.6c P30 32.7¢ 
Oatineal, bs, 2,840 3,017 33,442 16,495 
tota! value, 79 815 
Barley, bu, 918 138 5,626 1,418 
total value, £371 57 2,311 715 
Total, $9,270 9,339 111,959 89,335 


At Chicago, a nervous and sensitive wheat mar- 
ket is the situation to-day. Operators on both 
sides are acting conservatively and prices are held 
within a moderately narrow range. Outside of 
crop conditions, there is nothing particular in the 
news. As outlinedin our special report of crop 
changes for the week, winter wheat is making 
fairly good progress, and harvesting operations in 
the southern edge of the belt almost at hand. 
Continued wet weather in the northwest, however, 
has made many in the trade believe the acreage 
of spring wheat will be a short one. Foreign crop 
news in the main rather favorable, cables stating 
that harvesting will soon begin, yet our special 
London correspondent reports rain needed in some 
sections. July wheatsold from better than 6ic early 
last week down to 6ljc last Saturday, and has 
since that date recovered feebly, but did not hold, 
reacting to 6ic at the opening of this week. De- 
mand tor cash moderate but not urgent, prices on 
both spot and futures averaging about 1c lower. 
Public stocks are slowly decreasing, the change 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


for the week being but 854,000 bu, which depress- 
ed the market Jast Monday. 

Western primary markets last week received 
1,500,000 bu corn, a little less than the average, 
yet a free movement considering the fact that 
farmers are busy in the field. The market is 
soft, last week scoring a decline of 4@§¢ and this 
week to date the situation is easy. Speculative 
interest small, and in view of the excellent crop 
outlook, support is lacking. Cash demand any- 
thing but urgent in view of the large movement 
since lake navigation opened. No 2 for delivery 
during July a little above and below 30c¢, Sept a 
small premium, cash lots in sto1e 283@29}¢. No 4 
by sample 274@28}c, No 3 28}@29¢. 

That oats closed last Saturday night exactly jc 
lower than a week earlicr indicates the narrow 
range of the market. Some rather unfavorable re- 
ports from the fields, but in the main crop condi- 
tions are promising. A pleasing feature of the cash 
market this week is the good export demand, 
preseyt low prices stimulating this. No 2 in store 
19@19}c, No 3 by sample 18@20c, No 3 white 20@ 
2ic, No 2 white 21a 21}e. 

Barley offerings slightly larger, but with the ap- 
proach of warm weather maltsters are indifferent 
buyers and demand uncertain, Prices scarcely 
quotably changed, with good to fancy malting 
salable up to 35@40e P bu, and low grades down 
to 26@28c, depending altogether on color and 
quality. 

Rye dull and featureless with the 
actions on the basis of 36}¢ to a shade 
No 2 in store. Speeulation stagnant 
prices prevent offerings of round lots, 
2 by sample 57 a@3Tic, No 3 35} @36e. 

In grass seeds transactions are 
outlook, especially in the central 
is favorable and some trading in Sept timothy 
around $3 05 4? 199 Ibs, old seed 3 25@3 35 for con- 
tract prime, Clover nearly steady, offerings small 
and so with the demand, the season closing with 
meager everywhere. Quotations on the 
basis of 7 20¢7 30 q 100 tbs for prime to choice. 
Hungarian easy at 65@80c, ordinary millet 65@75e, 


small trans- 
more for 
and low 
Choice No 


limited. Crop 
western states, 


stocks 


German millet 75@85e, broomecorn millet 75@85e, 
wild mustard 40.@50e. 
At Minneapolis, wheat prices are controlled 


largely by the record of crop conditions, specula- 
tive business being rather small. The Minneap- 
olis Market Record “t the close of last week esti- 
mated that about 2,000,000 acres Wheatland in the 
northwest was unseeded out of a total of 8,500,000 
acres, or about 23 per cent. Seeding and subse- 
quent developments in the northwest will 
form an important factor in shaping prices for 
some time to come, Cash wheat quiet and at 
times positively dull, mills running light. Trans- 
actions on the basis of about $e over July for No 
1 northern spot or to arrive. Corn neglected with 


No 3 and No 8 yellow quotable around 25@26jc, No 


crop 


3 mixed oats 17}¢18ie, and No3 white 18&c. No 2 
rye nominally 32} @33e, feed barley 24@2ic. Flax 
dull at about 54¢ under Chicago. Millstuffs are 


doing better with increased orders at slightly firm- 
er prices. Bulk bran $6@6 25 P ton at the mills, 
shorts 6@6 25 and fine middiings 7 25@7 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


—-Cattle-~ -~Hogs—, -Sheep~ 

1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, #100 tbs, $445 $59 $360 $470 $385 $490 
New York, 460 600 400 510 400 6500 
Buffalo, 4 50 5 90 3 60 4 80 400 480 
Kansas City, 4 25 5 60 8 35 450 3 60 450 
Pittsburg, 445 6 10 3 55 475 3 75 440 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.] 
-Month of April, 10 mos to April 30. 
1896 1895 1896 1895 


Butter, tbs, 718 489 16,737 4,344 
total value, #105 74 2,574 735 
av value, 14.6¢ 15.le 15.5¢ 16.9¢ 

Cheese, ths, 2,345 2,819 27 845 46,095 
total value, #216 257 2,386 4,379 
av value, 9.2¢ 9.le 8.6¢ 9.5¢ 

Beef, fresh. fhs, 22.793 16,495 172.495 162,021 
total value, #1844 1,525 14,849 14,070 
av value, 8e 9.7¢ 8.6¢ 8.7¢ 

Beef,,canned, ths, 2.620 4,573 56,336 56,650 
total value, #229 424 5.029 5,017 

Beef, salted, tbs, 5,731 4,562 57,926 54,339 
total value, #326 266 3.306 3,087 

Tallow, tbs, 5,643 870 36,197 21,688 

Bacon, tbs, 30,145 40,213 357,979 388,599 

Hams. ths, 10,916 9,228 96,716 85,831 

Pork, tbs, 4,137 4,620 59,900 48,488 

Lard, tbs, 30.504 35,518 397,569 898,673 
total value, £2,243 2,716 7 484 31,137 
av value, 7.3¢ 7 .6¢ 6.9¢ 7.8¢ 

Oleo oil, tbs, 10,943 3,823 83,861 67,241 
total value, #805 361 6,793 6,193 

Oleomargarine, Tbs, 661 2,131 4.324 5,908 
total value, 60 202 435 604 

Total, $12,540 2,235 132,571 136,063 
At Chicago, fair activity prevails in the live 


stock markets, but prices are maintained indiffer- 
ently. There is a further shaping toward the 
light and medium weight steer as the favorite on 
the part of butchers, this class holding relatively 
steady to firm when choice. Heavy beeves de- 
clined 10@15¢ last week, and showed a further 
10e break Monday of this week. As _ noted 
in our table of Chicago movement a week ago, 
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cattle receipts at this point have been running 
5000 per week greater than during the first tour 
months of °95, and this fact, together with the good 
quality and heavier average weight, indicates 
the liberal feeding of cheap corn and the good 
supply in the country. The foreign markets have 
been taking a good many cattle, in fact, rather 
more than they could well absorb except at the 
expense of prices, and exporters are buying cau- 
tiously. Home butchers and dressed beet con- 
cerns are actively engaged, and the position is 
one of fair steadiness, although ordinary heavy 
cattle are weak. Butcher stock continues strong, 
grass Texans are coming forward more freely, 
stockers and feeders in small supply and selling 
relatively above their legitimate value. Revised 
prices follow: 


Key export steers, $4.25@4.45 Feeders, 800 to 


Prime, 1500@1600 Ths,4.10@4.25 1150 ths, $3.40@4.00 
Good to.ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1450 Ths. 4.00@4.25 850 Ths. 8.00@3.60 
Fair to med, 1150 - Calves, 300 tbs up, 2.50@3.10 
@1400 Ths, 3.85@4.05 Calves, veal, 3.25@4.75 
Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 2.75@3.25 
ers, 3.00@4.00 Texans, fed steers, 3.50@4.15 


Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.90 Texans, cows and 
Canners, 1.50@2.00 heifers, 2.80@3.40 
Poor toch bulls,  1.75@3.10 Texans, bulls, 2.25@2.75 
Plentiful hog supplies, excellence of quality and 
continued low prices governing provisions serve 
to prevent advance. Last week’s market was un- 
settled within a narrow range, prices selling off a 
little, but averaging nearly steady. Farmers and 
feeders from the country are loath to take less 
than $2 80@3 at interior shipping points, but hogs 
are steadily increasing in weight and the general 
conditions result in an easy undertone, accom- 
panied by occasional rallies. Good hogs are sell- 
ing so far this week much as a week ago, medium 
and heavy weights around 3 30@3 40 and assorted 
light up to 3 60. 


Sheep supply and demand _ without special 
feature, there being a fairly good outlet and 
desirable stock ruling firm to 10@20¢e high- 


are increasing, result- 
here extending to 


er. Receipts of Texans 
ing in some weakness 
ordinary natives. Prime to fancy export corn- 
fed wethers $3 70@3 85, good to choice mix- 
ed droves 350@3 70, ordinary to medium 38@ 
3835, common to choice Texans 2 50@3 50. First- 
class spring lambs are wantea at 5a@6, with poor 
Jots duil at 3 50@4 50, feeding lambs 343 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in about the recent favor 
and generally steady under a good all-around de- 
mand. Reeeipts Monday of this week were small- 
er at 35 cars, and while high-priced cattle were 
unchanged well-finished mediums were 10c high- 
er, the whole line selling about as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, @435@445 Com to good fat bulls, 200@3 60 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, =420> 4385 Com to good fat cows, 200 350 
Fair, 40 to 1100 Ibs, 585 420 Heifers, 800 to 1100 lbs. 300 410 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 300 3 Bologna cows, p hd, 500 1500 
Rough, half-fat, 7 “sh cows & springers, 15 00 4000 
Com to goed fat oxen, 225 5 Veal calves, 350 440 

Hogs without special support. Medium $3 40@ 
355, heavy 3 30@3 40, assorted light 3 40@3 50, these 
prices governing Monday’s double decks and in- 






dicating a decline of 10@15c. Sheep poorly sup- 
ported. Receipts Monday 35 double decks and 


prices 10e lower. Prime wethers, 95@100 ths, 3 50@ 
3 70,good light weights 3 40@3 55, mixed droves 3 15 
@3 35, poor to common 2@3. Spring lambs 5@ 
6 50, yearlings 4@4 75. 

At Buffalo, the quiet cattle market last week 
has been followed by a fairly satisfactorily open- 
ing Monday of this week, when 100 cars were on 
sale and prices 10@15¢e higher so far as the better 
grades of butcher steers are concerned. Heavy 


practically steady at $4 15@4 35, although some- 
thing fey might command a small premium. 


Good to ch light and med butchers 3 75a@410. A 
narrow hog market has been the rule the past 10 
days, offerings proving fairly liberal but so with 
the demand, both local butchers and shippers 
taking about their usual quota. Receipts Monday 
of this week 100 double decks, and market open- 
ing rather slow with best heavy droves 3 50, mix- 
ei 355 and assorted light 3 60. Sheep trade in 
healthy state, devoid of special feature, supply 
proving moderate and including a good many 
ordinary lambs which are neglected except at 
low prices. Receipts Monday of this week 75 
double decks, best wethers and yearlings 3 7iq@4, 
poor to good mixed droves 2 50@3 50, best lambs 5 
@5 05, fair to good 4 40@4 75. 

At New York, cattle without particularly new 
features, ordinary lots selling slowly at easy 
prices, old cows and bulls lower. Export demand 
unsatisfactory and city slaughterers taking about 
usual numbers. Ordinary to prime corn fed na- 
tives quotable at $4@4 50 with fey at a possible 
premium, bulls and oxen 2 50@3 65, cows 1 T5a3 60, 
Veal calves in excessive supply and market) com- 
pletely demoralized late last week, nor is there 
much show of permanent improvement so far this 
week. Many sales $1 } 100 ths lower than 10 days 
ago with ord to ch 285@3 75, fey a possible pre- 
mium. Country dressed in liberal supply and low- 
er at 350@5 50. Hogs dull and easy at 3 60@4 1 w, 
and 450@5 d w. Sheep in good demand and 
steady when choice, ordinary grades slow ana 
easy. Too many southern lambs and prices low- 
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od to ch clipped sheep 3 25@4, poor to com- 
mon 2 25@3, yearlings 4@5 25, spring lambs 4 50@ 
6 25 |» 100 Tbs. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves $25@ 
40 ca for ord to good and 45@60 for extra to fey. 

At London, American dull and heavy 
at 9aPse P th, est dressed weight, and sheep 104 @ 
life, est dressed weight. Refrigerator beet 
— bb. 

Keen Interest in Breeding Cattle Abroad, 

In the Shorthorn little has taken 
during the past fortnight, writes our 
(Eng) correspondent Exportation still 
most rapidly to South America, most of the 
icates issued by the Shorthorn 
eattle sent to that part of the world. 
been issued for the U S since the last meeting of 
the Shorthorn committee, and only one each for 
Germany and South Africa, A very interesting 
sale of Kerry and Dexter cattle took place a few 
days ago; they belonged to Mr M. J. Sutton, a 
member of the world-known firm of seedsmen. 
They fetched very good prices, the top figure being 
255 for a champion show animal; 34 head made 
an averag isseach. The thick of the show 
season in England is near at hand, the county 
shows beginning next These will soon be 
followed by the second largest in the kingdom, 
the Bath and West, which takes place at St <Al- 
bans. The Royal agricultural society he 
meeting at Leicester in June. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, no good recovery in prices since 
the break of 10 days ago, yet afair outlet for all 
decent stock. Receipts moderate, a many 
buyers in evidence, and substantially as a 
week ag Common ging at low 
figures. E: prevailed in such leading 
eastern markets as Boston and N Y, with the pos- 
sible exception of strictly drivers, draft 
animus, ete, Which are moving fairly. At Bos- 
ton, medium to heavy draft horses rather ordi- 
nary in quality have #110 ea. with 
choice as high as 1754200 or more, but outside 
prices exceptional, Common to fair and 
chunks are selling from eastern sale stables at 60 
a120 ea. The following prices apply to Chicago 
i sales, and are for horses, five to 

well broken 

Express and heavy draft, 
1100 te 1400-1b Chunks, Wa Sd 
Conch and fast road horses, a 275 
S50 to 1100-fh chunks, Zia 45 
Ordinary drivers 60 and upward. 

High-P riced Drivers at New bapnoey 

-bred horses, whieh was begun 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
, OTHER 
SHIPPING 


PRICKS AT 
SND COUNTRY 


WHOLESALE INTERIOR 
MARKETS 
OHIV—At Columbus, strictly fresh «¢ 
at 8 p dz, poultry active and _ ste: 
6c ® ib 1 w, Tsase d w, roosters 20¢ e 
lw, 9a10e d lw, i0e d w. 
er. Baled timothy $14 50@15 50 p ton, 
17, prairie 10 50211 50, oat straw 6 
wheat 6260 ll, shorts 10, middlings 
acreenings 10 80 } 100 ths, common 
clover 8 55, © alsike 8 Potatoes dull 
and lower, l7c¢ | bu, P bbl, beans %e p 
bu, limas 3c } tft 

At Toledo, baled timothy 
loose 15@16, rye straw 
16, middiings 15416, 
ens 10ai2c P Ibl w, ilaizice d yw» 
lw, turkeys 13@l4e d w, ducks Le “ceese 6547 
ea, fresh eggs Tase Pp dz. otatoes ie. H 
brons, Burbanks and Rose lsa@lic p bu, turnips 124 
@lic, rutabagas 90c@1 10 } bbi, green peas 14@1 15 
® bu, green and wax beans 1 75@2 25, spinach 35e 
P bu, cucumbers 50@55e pp dz. 

At Cleveland, potatoes continue and low- 
er. Hebrons and Burbanks ljalic p» bu, carlots 8 
@12c, old onions 30@35c, new southern §$ 
® bbl radishes 10@l5c Pp dz, cucumbers 
paragus 15@20c p dz bchs, pieplant Sate, 
W@We, green peas lal 25 a bu, green beans 1 HOw 
2, wax 2 25@2 50. Poultry active and firm. Chick- 
ens 8}@9c p ib lw, roosters 5c, turkeys 111i a@12e 
ducks 11@l11}c, fresh eggs 84@9ce. Live stock fairly 
active. Good to best steers 3 75@4 P 100 ths, mixed 
3 25@3 50, veal calves 3 50@425, hogs 3 35a@5 65, 
sheep 3 25@3 50. hides 5e. Baled timothy hay 11 50 
@16 P ton, ioose 14@17, oat straw 7@7 50, rye 7@9, 
bran 12@13, middlings 11@13, clover seed 4 80@5 Pp 
bu, timothy 1 60@1 75. 

NEW YORK—At 
@lic Pp th 1 w, 17@18e 


y, ducks 7e | 
as, rve 
bran 
timothy seed 3 
mson 5 70, 


onions 1 


hay §14@14 50 p ton, 
7 a8, oat 6 Wag, bran 


Poultry fairly 


la 
active. Chick- 
roosters have 
ea 
P 


easy 


2 Boa 75 


5a 60e, as- 


bee ts 


chickens 16 
12@13¢ 


Albany, young 
da w, fowls 1ll@i2ze 1 w, 


THE LATEST MARNETS 


lse lw, 18$@14ie dw, fresh 
l4@lide jp) dz, beef Shatje p tb, eal Gave, hogs 
4@5hc, mutton ealfskins 40a@65¢ ea. Corn 
sia P bu, oats Zaazic, bran Sl2a@15, cottonseed 
meal 17@17 50, middlings 1516 50, hay 16@ 
19, baled 16a@18, clover 14416, rye straw 1ial6, oat 
750@8. Old potatoes average about 50¢ Pp bbl, 
onions 12% e175, new eabbage 1 2%a2 50 
southern strawberries llalse p qt, lett 
P bx of 25 heads, radishes lat 50 PY 100 behs, 
ach 125@1 50 p bbl, kale lai 10, 
@275 p bu. 

At Buffalo, strictly fresh eggs steady at 9) aide 
P dz, southern 8$a9e, turkeys lla@aize Pp Ibl w, 12 
aise dw, fowls 10@10je lw, Walle dw, ducks 13 
@lic dw, Old potatoes, ch lsald4e 
~p bu, yellow onions red 20@25¢, carrots %e 
@3125 Pp bbl, southern cabbage 1504275 p era, 
radishes 10@15¢ P dz behs, spinach 1a@125 P bbl. 
Ch baled timothy hay 650@7 Pp ton, clover 4@5, 
wheat and oat straw 9, rye 9@9 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 10e |) dz, potatoes l0a@i2e Pp bn, beans ve 
P bu, pork 4a5c ~P th, beef Ga@se, veal She 1 w, 
lard 6c, chickens 8e, shoris $14 P ton, middlings 
13, corn 37e Pp bu, oats 25¢.—At Oswego, Oswi« 
Co, eggs 10¢, potatoes 10a12c, corn 3de, 
hay 1011, lard 6e, beef 6a@8e,mutton 
5e.—At Guilderland, Albany Co, cows 40@50, eggs 
18e.—At Schaghticoke, Rensselacr Co, hay 15@16, 
calves 4¢, eggs lle, oats 382e.—At Northumber- 
land, Saratoga Co, potatoes l6c, eggs 12c, hay 15, 
oats35e.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, eggs 13e, veal 
4@4ic.—At Belfast, Allegany Co, eggs 10c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, strictly fresh 
eggs YaSie P az, chickens 184@20¢ Pp th, fowls 9e, 
roosters 25¢ ea, ducks 8e p tbh, southern cabbage 
$1 25a@2 pP cra, lettuce 40@50¢ P Dskt, green peas 90e 
@1 10, string beans 12@1 50, prime white 
1ka2e JY bu, new southern 6a7 P bbl. 
1350 } ton, middlings 11¢@12, rye 
Wheat 8 50@9, ch timothy hay 17, 
clover 1ia@l4 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
thy hay S17@17 00 P ton, No 116@16 50, rye straw 18 
@i8 50, wheat bran lla Apples 3a4 25 p 
bbl, potatoes awe p bu, new southern 
P bbi, southern strawberries )» qt, 
matoes 1 green and wax be 

rm beets 3a@6 Pp 100 behs, e¢g 


@1 50, southe 
mber 1502a3 


az i) u, eue 1 
Is 10ai10he Pp 


9 aioe by dz, fow 
broilers 13@25e d 
MARKETS. 


RADE 

Unk stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are Wholesale, They refer to prices at 
which the produce from warehouse, Car 
or dock. From country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 


in 2 smail to retailers or consumers an ad- 
Vance is u nlly secured 
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&L{pples. 
At New York, market quiet, prices in buyers’ 
bl Ben Davis 3@ 
Russets 2 25 


Balas 3 §2 5005 285 by 


favor. | 
5, Golden 


4 50, Ro» 


az ii 


bury Russcts 2 50a: 
lal! 

At ij fon, in luht upply 
wins Da 50, xbDury 
app! . 

Th ‘negli markets are now being 
with cir usual from 
and A t 

as hig 


tnferiol 
and demand. sald- 
Russets 325, No 2 
supplied 
Tasmania 
have been 
seribed in this 
st this Australian fruit 

es the English mar! searly in the season, 
‘apples from hort 1 ready, 
packed i OX about 8 in deep, 144 in 
and 274 in long, containing nearly 40 ths net. 


quota of app! 
in. Recent London 
> 70 \? box. As fully cle 


Sales 


journal la September, 


1 
trict are 


and prices 
$135 Pp 
» kidney 1 35, red 
llow eyes 1 20@ 
“a 85a90¢, medium 


3 S8i0Ww 


rrow a) 


Dried Fruits. 


New York, demand is small, attention being 
vap'a a} 


ad Sache, 


given to other markets. ples 
Pp tb, ch 5paste, prime 4 
ters 2iasle, chopped 
peele i dave, cherries 8aohe, 
evap I , huck 


wpricot 


Gable 
H 

quar- 

sun-dried peaches 


blackberries Dha@ ihe, 


raspberries 7c leberries 5@5}e, Cal 
3 lbalic 

Eggs. 
liberal 
r fancy. 
fresh 
marks 10a 


At New York, continue fairly 
and of irregular quality, prices fil fi 
Fey newlaid nearby 11j@lze p dz 
gathered lle, Pa and Md country 
lic, western l0a@l0je P dz, southern 8} 

At Boston, market irregular 
quantities of inferior stock. 
aise p dz, ch fresh e: i 
loc, Vtand N Heh fresh 10}@1te dz, Mich, O 
and Ind fancy 19@i0}c, fair to good &sha%e Pp dz, 

Fresh Fruits. 
strawberries more plentiful and 
in fair demand. Ch Charleston strawberries 10@ 
l4c P qt, N C 10@12c, Messina oranges $3 25@4 p 
bx, Cal navels 2 50@4 50, seedlings 2 50@3 25, Sicily 
lemons 2 50@3 75 P bx. 


re eceipts 
state 
owing to large 


y and Cape fey 


stern ', fair to good 


At New York, 








Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet at former quota- 
tions. Middlings 75¢ p 100 tbs, rye feed G60c, lin. 
seed oil meal 319, cottonseed 22 50, linseed ojj 
cake 18@18 50,screenings 40@65e P 100 tbs, brewers’ 
meal and grits lal 30, corn meal 70 @72¢, 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand fairly active and market 
steady. Prime timothy hay $1¢@105 p 100 ths, 
Nol eal, No 2? ssa90e, No 3 TO asde, clover mix- 
clover abode, salt hay 45a@50c, long rye 
straw &85e@1 05, short 50@65e, oat 50@55c, wheat 
45 win 

At Bosion, best hay in moderate supply 
firm, lower grades plentiful and easy. N Y and 
Can ch fey §1%@20 Pp ton, fair to good 16 50@17 5, 
eastern 15 50a 16 50, clover mixed 19 
@14, swale 9@10, wor straw 21@22, 
oat 910, 

On the London (Eng) market hay and straw 
continue steady with no change in prices. 
Dry weather throughout important hay 
of the iniddle and e 
excite considerable 
rainfalls have re 
throughout muc 
Ohio, lack of necd 
result: in a pos 
the early advent of copi: 
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Onions. 

At New York, old stock mostly 
ceiving little attention, new in fair dé 
prime $1@159 p bbl, poor 2a@ise, Bermuda 
Egyptian 2 ~ bag 

At Boston, na 
@2 pP bbl, Bermuda firm, Egyptian 1 75 

Potatoes. 
At New York, holders an» 
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Old 
1 15, 


‘mand, 
out of the 
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932-31 Market St., 415 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


ome of 


Contain I 
want of show anil 
stock, should writ 
select from. 2S 
sale. Prices 


A. j Be C OR FELYOU, 


Buy Direc 
CC 
2) from maker, and save 
i ediate pre “fits and 
, e maker’s guar- 
antee—a dcitlie oN Sr of . 40 pei cent. i 
your favor. ght pair d both ways 
if not as fepreseh 1. Carriages, 
Buggies and pring Wagons. 
Our 1896 tieyeles are marvels of 
beauty. You pay for — 
the wheel and not fora 


fancy name. ,.. Se" fr 
y . * Catalogue, free, | 





Binghamton Carriage and Cycle Co, 
Bord Binghamton, N.Y. 











stock, prices weak, new increasing in supply. 
Prime Bermudas $5@6 50 P bbl, Fla350@550, Sa- 
vanah and Charleston 3 50@5, old potatoes 50c@1 
Y bbl or sack. 

At Boston, old potatoes continue liberal and 
prices are lower, new Floridas selling fairly. 
Aroostook Hebrons 25@26c p bu, Rose 25c, He- 
prons 23@25¢e, Burbanks and White Stars 18@20c, 
Vt and Me 22@28c, northern N Y white stock 20e, 
Rural New Yorkers 18@20c. 

Old potatoes continue very plentiful at London, 
Eng, and can be bought for less than 12c } bu. 
New potatoes are coming in freely and old stock 
will soon become a drug in the market, 

Canadian prices are relatively as low as on this 
side the line, leading markets reporting liberal 
receipts, burdensome stocks and poor outlet. Aft 
Moutreal, prices have declined to the basis of 25@ 
30c ® bag in carlots on track, and at Toronto as 
low as 16@17e, with a little more obtained when 
sold from store. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a moderate demand for dressed 
stock, yet prices are no more than steady. ‘Tur- 
keys good to ch lle P th, Plzila broilers 24@28¢, 
LI scalded 22a24c, western fowls 8@9c, spring 
ducks 18@20c, white squabs $2 50 P dz. 

At Boston, liberal supplies of dressed arrive, 
demand slack, prices unchanged but weak. 
Northern and eastern ch spring chickens 18@20c Pp 
tbh, com to good 12@15c, extra fowls 13@1l4e, western 
iced turkeys 10@12c, chickens 10@12c, fowls 9@9}e, 
pigeons $150 p dz, Frozen turkeys 14@l5c, ca- 
pons 15@i6e, chickens 8@10e. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fair demand for best lots, poor 
stuff not wanted. Asparagus $1@2 P dz bchs, 
Fla and Charleston beets 4@7 P 100 bchs, N O 2@ 
4, southern cabbage 2 P bbi cra, washed carrots 
Teal P bbl, unwashed 50@i75e, new 2 50@5 p 100 
pehs, celery 40c@1 P dz, Fla egg plant 2@4 P bx, 
eucumbers 1 50@3 50 p era, green peas 60c@1 50 
p 4-bbl bx, horse-radish 38@5e P th, kale T5ce@1 P 
bbl, lettuce 1@2 PY bbl, radishes 50ce@1 P 100 behs, 
rhubarb 1@1 50 y 100 belis, wax beans 1@1 50 Pp 
bskt, green 1@1 75, spinach 50c@1 P bbl, old squash 
Heat P bbl, Fla white 50@7T5e, Russia tur- 
nips W@iT5be P bbl, new white 2@3 ® 100 behs, Fla 
tomatoes 1 50@3 50 # carrier, watercress 1 50@2 P 
100 behs. 

Wool. 

Quiet and only steady. Quotations on the basis 
of the following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia, 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio 
and Pa XX and above 17@18e, X 164@17e, No 1 174@ 


ike, fine unwashed 124@13¢e, Ohio conibing N 1 i 
as blood 20¢, Ohio delaine 19e, Mich X and ove 
1h@l5jc, No 1 17@18ce, No 217ke, Mich combi No 
i ak blood 18@19e, Ky. Ind, Mo combing 4 blood 
M@l5e, § blood 15¢, Scoured basis Texas fine ring 
30@33e, medium 29@3ic, territory fine 30@33e, 


medium 27@50e, 
New England Markets, 

At Hartford, Ct, upland hay $18@20 ®P ton, 
meadow 14, rye straw 18, veal calves 6c P thi w, 
Walle d w, beef T}c, mutton 6e, chickens 15a16e, 
fresh eggs lba@l6e PP dz, potatoes 25@30e f bu, 
white onions T5e, red and yellow 30@40¢e, fey emy 
print butter 23@25¢ WP Ib, cheese 10@10}c.—At 
Waterbury, Ct, potatoes 25¢ P bu, chickens 12@18¢e 
Pp tb, fowls l0@l5e, eggs lé6e P dz, hay l6als P 
ton, rye straw 17, middlings 17@18, cmy butter 18 
@0e P th, dairy 15a@17c, cheese 11@12¢.—At Provi- 
dence, R I, emy butter 20@2le P tbh, cheese 10@ 
12c, potatoes 8c@115 bbl, turnips 125, onions 
Katie P bu, bran 15@16 P ton, hay 20@21, rye 
straw 20@21, fowls 12@i6e P lh, eggs l4@l5e PY dz.— 
At Springfield, Mass, native onions 30a@40e # bu, 
potatoes 25@30c, turnips 25@35e, nearby eggs lic # 
dz, western 11@12c, chickens 14@16c P fb, fowls 
1L2@14¢e, timothy hay 21 P ton, long rye straw 21@ 
22, emy butter 20c¢ P tb, dairy 15@17c, cheese 10@ 
10}c.—At Worcester, Mass, fresh eggs 15@16ce P dz, 
beef 5@7ke P th, mutton 7@8e, baled timothy hay 
20@22 Pp ton, rye straw 20@21, potatoes 2@30e FP 
bu, emy butter 20@22c P th, dairy 18@20¢e, cheese 10 
@ii}c. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


rhe Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch cmy 
16@1ic P th, dairy 15@16ce.—At Bulfalo, firm for 
choice, N Y and Pa fresh extras 154@16c, Elgin 
@itke, fey dairy 13a@14c, imt emy 12@13c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 14@16c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 16c.—At Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co, 
lic.—At Guilderland, Albany Co,15@18e.—At Still- 
water, Saratoga Co, 14@16c.—At Belfast, Allegany 
Co, ide. 

At New York, the price held up steadily last 
week, but the last day or two receipts became 
iarger and there was a feeling of easiness. Re- 
‘eipts still show some fodder flavor and sucb be- 
ing the case top quotations cannot be obtained, 
The opening this week was at 15$@1i6e for fancy 
grass, the tone being rather weak on account of 
fall supplies on hand and liberal receipts expected. 
The demand tor lower grades is slack. Prices 
governing round lots, and subject to some ad- 
vance for selections in a small way are as follows: 
Elgin and other western creamery eXtras 154@16¢ 








THE DAIRY SITUATION 


P tb, western firsts 14@15c, seconds 13@13)c, N Y 
dairy half tubs extra 15@15$e, firsts 13}@144c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 10@1l1c, seconds 9@94c, factory firsts 
10e, 

Ohio—At Columbus, market dull and low. 
Good to ch emy, Elgin 16¢ ~ th, Ohio i4c, dairy &@ 
i0c.—At Cleveland, active and firm for fancy. 
Elgin emy léa@lsc, good to ch Ohio 13a@16e, dairy 8 
ai4c.—At Toledo, active and fairly firm. 
ch emy 16@18e, dairy 14@15c.—At Cincinnati, slight- 
ly firmer and steady. Fey Elgin 18¢c, Ohio 13@15c, 
lairy 8@9c.—At Circleville, Fairfield Co, 18¢. 


Good to 


Maryland--At Baltimore, receipts more liberal, 
nly fancy bringing top prices. Fey emy 17.@18¢ p 
th, ch 15@16c, imt emy 11@18¢e, dairy prints 11@12c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady demand 
for fancy. Western fey cmy 16¢c PP tb, fair to prime 
12@15ce, fey prints 18e. 

At Boston, there is a large supply on the mar- 
ket and current arrivals are heavy. Quality is 
irregular and full grass goods of fancy flavors are 
held fairly firm at quotations. Inferior stocks sells 
at such prices as can be obtained, Quotations for 
round lots are as follows: Vtand N H fey emy 
issorted sizes lic P tbh, northern N Y 164@17e, 
western fresh tubs assorted sizes 16@16}¢e, north- 
ern firsts 15c, eastern 14@15c, western firstsfl4q@15c, 
seconds 11@12c, extra Vt dairy lic, N Y 14c, firsts 
i3e, western imt cmy 12c. Prints 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 

The Canadian export butter trade is inclined to 
demand a square package instead of round tubs, 
claiming that the first named is by far the most 
economical for cutting up, as there is less waste 
than in taking butter from a round tub. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, old full cream 
cheddars 8}@9e P th, new T@8&ec, imt Swiss 12al3se. 
~At Buffalo, dull and weak. N Y full cream 9@l0c, 
western &8@%c,parm skims 3} a@4c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondago Co, 8@104e.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 10he. 
At Cuba, large white selling chiefly at &e. 
Among the factories represented, West Center, 
Nile, River, Amsden, Kirby, Hinsdale, Little Gen- 
esee, Haskell, Forest, Mt,Monroe,Scio,Invale, Day- 
ton, Belfast and Fairfield. Quite a number are 
making small cheese under contract, price to be 
governed by ruling for large white. Recent 
prices 8c for 45-fb shapes and &gc for picnics. 

At New York, market quiet at rather e: 
prices, demand being fair and quality irreg 
Choice old finds. moderate demand at s 
prices. New cheese N Y full cream ch i: 
white 8c, good to prime 7@73c, colored 6}a@7¢,go00d 
to prime 64@6}jc, ch small white and colored 8@8}c, 

h light skims 5}.@6e,full skims 2@2}ie. Old cheese: 
N ¥ full cream fey large fall made 9$@9}c, good 
to ch 8a@94ce, fey small colored and white 9}@10c, 
good to ch 8@9}c, part skims 3@43c, full skims 2 
a@2ke, 

At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, on the board 
of trade, May 16, the cheese offerings were 11 lots, 
60 boxes, for which Te was bid but no sales made. 
Later on the street all sold at 7}e. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, quiet and easy. Full cream 
eheddars 94@10ie WP tb, flats 9@l0c, base, 
imt Swiss 8}@9e.—At Toledo, market slow and 
weak. Full cream cheddars i1@l2¢e, flats v@ 
19e, skinis 8@8ic, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, 
market steady. Good to prime. Ohio flat 9@9}c, 
family favorite 94@10c, twins 10@10}c, Young 
America 103@11e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, rather lower. N Y 
new full cream 93a10e P Ib, flats 10@10}e. 

At Boston, new cheese in moderate receipts 
and selling in small lots, fine old in demand and 
firm. N Y¥ full cream small sizes 94e¢ P fh, large 
9c, firsts 74@8c, Vt small extra 9c, large 9c, sage 
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cheese 10@12e, part skims 3@5e, full cream Ohio 
tlats 8@8hc. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white dull 
at 9%¢ P th, colored dull at 8}. 

At Montreal, Can, considerable quantities of 
old cheese are being received, mostly autumn 
makes, with late quotations around 84@9c tb. 
According to the Montreal Trade Bulletin, the 
April make was considerably less than that of 
last year, but since the big decline in butter 
prices many factories that were turning out this 
product have gone into cheese making and a 
rapid increase in stocks is anticipated. 

English cheese markets show a slight easiness 
and at London there is rather more disposition to 
meet buyers on their own terms. 





Creamery Notes. 

English freights on milk for the London mar- 
kets are graduated according te distance. One 
line of railroad which carries large quantities to 
London makes the following charges P can of 10 
imperial gals or 40 qts: Not exceeding 29 mi l4ec, 
30 to 40 mi 1éc, and above 40 mi 20c. If carried at 
company’s risk, an additional charge of 2c p can 
is made. 








The Starting Pull. 





It requires a pull of 32 pounds per ton of weight 
to start an ordinary railroad car on a level track. 
The Delaware and Hudson Canal company’s rail- 
way in New York, by applying roller bearings to 
the journals, has reduced this to less than 14 
pounds per ton. 

It requires the utmost exertion of three horses 
to start an ordinary binder on level land; but the 
Deering Harvester company has applied roller 
and bali bearings to its machines in such a way 
that the starting stress is less than the pulling 
stress of the ordinary machines with friction bear- 
ings. 

Roller and ball bearings not only save half the 
power in starting from a stop, but they also effect 
a uniform saving of over 360 per cent while the 
machine isin motion. A Deering roller-bearing 
binder is drawn easily by two horses under condi- 
tions where the utmost exertions of three horses 
are required on ordinary binders. 

The saving in draft in the Deering roller bearing 
nowers is even more poticeable. At the official 
Worild’s fair triai the Deering rolisr bearing Ideal 
mower registered a draft of 852-3 pounds as 
igainst 152 pounds for the lightest draft compet- 
ng machine of the saras width of cut. 

Roller and bali bearings not only save from one- 
hird to one-half of the draft, but what is fully 
as important, they prevent wear. The rapidly 
revolving axles or shafts, instead of rubbing and 
erinding in their bearings, roll easily on the roller 
or ball bearings, which change sliding contact to 
rolling contact. 

In the three years that their rolier and ball 
bearing machines have been in the field, the 
Deering company say they have had almost no 
ealls for repairs for parts of their machines con- 
nected in any way with the rollerfor,ball bearings. 

The Deering Farm Journal for February, and a 
handsome pamphlet, called ‘‘Roller and Ball 
Bearings on the Farm,”’ both contain interesting 
information about the wonderful draft-saving 
bearings. Sent free to farmers addressing Deer- 
ing Harvester Company, Chicago, and mentioning 
this paper. 








A SUGGESTION —« 


all the cream. 





You want the only milk setting apparatus on the market that gets 
We furnish it, viz., the world-renowned 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


The efficient apparatus of the famous Maine test, where the skim- 
med milk of 240 dairies was tested by the Experiment Station, and 
20 per cent. of the number contained 
Less than .O1 of I per cent. of Fat. 
A RECORD NEVER EQUALED. 





For the best results, continue the proper handling of the prod- 


uct by using the 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


Constructed on scientific as well as common sense principles. 
Greatest concussion, producing finest grain. 
U. S. Separators, Babcock Testers, Vats, Etc., Ete. 


Everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 
Agents wanted in every town and county where we have none. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARM IiACHINE CO., - 





Easiest operated. 





Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


The Flea Beetle or Tobacco Fly. 


The little beetle that destroys the tobacco plants 
in the seed beds is the same insect that attacks 
tomato and potato vines. This pest lives through 
the winter in the winged state, bidden under 
piles of trash. The remedies consist of sprink- 
ling the plants with powdered lime moistened 
with turpentine or with soot, wood ashes or road 
dust instead of lime. A hot, 125 degree F decoc- 
tion of tobacco stems will kill all the flies it 
touches. The best remedy is covering the seed 
beds with netting, or with the prepared cloth sold 
for that purpose. The proper treatment of the plants 
in the bed is to force their growth so they will 
outgrow the attack of the insect. Take one pound 
each of nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash,double 
superphosphate and dissolve these three ingredi- 
ents in 48 gal water and use the solution to water 
the beds and the plants will grow so rapidly the 
beetle will not harm them. After setting out the 
plants in the field it is a good practice to dust the 
plants with plaster scented with coal oil. Take 
about a bushel of plaster, put it in an empty bar- 
rel and open a hole through the plaster to the 
bottom of the barrel; pour in this about two 
tablespoonfuls of coal oil; fillthe hole with the 
plaster; cover the barrel with some old bags to 
retain the strength of the coal oil until the mass of 


plaster is thoroughly scented, then dust the 
plants with it. The scent of the coal oil is offen- 
sive to most insects. The proportions are about 


right as given. Be sure to get the ordinary land 
plaster, and not phospho plaster, as this will kill 
plants. If not convenient to get the materials 
named for encouraging the growth of plants, put 
about a bushel of good stable manure in a bag, 
and put the bag and contents in a barrel of water 
and let it stand about 24 hours, and use this 
to water the plants. 
The Forms of Potash to Use. 

Kindly state the difference between high grade 
sulphate of potash and the double grade, and 
which is the best for tobacco? We have been us- 
ing the high grade but did not know but the 
double inight give better results.—{H. L. Miller, 
Hampden Co, Mass. 

The high grade sulphate of potash should con- 
tain over 9) per cent of pure sulphate of potash, 
or 50 per cent of actual potash. It costs from $50 
to 55 p ton. The low grade sulphate or double 
sulphate contains about 27 per cent of ac- 
tual potash, equivalent to about 50 per cent 
of sulphate of potash, together with S per 
cent of sulphate of magnesia, 10 per cent 
moisture and small quantities of other ingredi- 
ents. It is not possible to say which form 
will be best for Mr Miller to use. In our tobacco 
experiments at Poquonock, we have got rather 
better results with the low gradeor double sul- 
phate, but other growers of experience have bet- 
ter success with the high grade, but always using 
it with from 300 to 500 ths of air-slacked lime to 
the acre. It is claimed by some that the magnesia 
in the fertilizers is the cause of the appearance of 
the white efflorescence on the tobacco leaf, 
which damages its selling qualities. We have 
used fertilizers for 4 yrs on our experimental to- 
bacco, which contained much magnesia, but have 
as yet had no trouble of the kind referred to.— 
(Dr E. H. Jenkins, Ct Exp Sta. 

The New York City Market. 

The market has been in a dormant condition 
during May, as far as sales of domestic leaf are 
concerned. Fine domestic leaf can at all times be 
soll at good prices, but that article is becoming 
very scarce and holders of it are holding for a rise. 
As to Sumatra leaf, at the first three inscription 
sales of the year at Amsterdam, 2350 bales were 
purchased by American buyers. In the home 
market, the general belief that future inscription 
sales will develop dark leaf has led to increased 
buying of old Sumatra leaf. Cigar wrapper im- 
ports during March, °96, were 56,349 Ibs valued at 
$39,000. Imports for the 9 mos ending March 31, ’95, 
were 4,522,000 tbs; for year ending March 31, ’96, 
3,567,000 tbs. Re-exports of foreign wrapper (mostly 
re-exported Sumatra) leaf during March, ’96, 95,000 
tbs; during 9 mos ending March 31, ’96, 1,640,000 
tbs. Wrapper leafin warehouses March 31, °96, 
5,689,500 ths—almost 1,500,000 less than a year ago. 

If the latest Cuban telegrams are reliable the 
1896 crop of Havana can amount to but little and 
large stocks of old leaf have been destroyed. 
Isolated bands of men have burned entire towns 
in the tobacco growing districts and planters 
with their families fled for their lives to the cities. 
Gen Weyler, the Spanish commander, has issu- 
ed an order that all people found outside the 
cities will be treated as insurgent sympathizers. 
This makes the handling of the crop that is now 
matured almost impossible. The Cuban insurgents 
appear to be having things their own way in the 
tobacco growing sections, their latest acts of dev- 
astation being the destruction of 40,000 bales of 
leaf of the Murias packing in the Pinar del Rio 
province. The total destruction is estimated at 
$1,000,000, largely on tobacco, and it is reported 
the Cubans are restless for a move on Havana. In 
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the new crop tobacco already packed is much 
green stuff, because of haste in getting the leaf 
away from the plantations. If the present condi- 
tions continue much longer, consumers will have 
to content themselves with the darker shades of 
wrappers. Havana wrappers have grown so 
searce and those offered are held at such high 
prices, manufacturers of Havana cigars will be 
obliged to use either Sumatra or domestic leaf 
or close up shop. 


Cutworm Pests and Their Destruction. 


Cutworms last year tried the patience of to- 
bacco growers in nearly every tobacco crowing 
state. Hence tobacco growers will be particular- 
ly interested in Bulletin 58 ot the Ky exp sta at 
Lexington which describes 12 varieties and _ illus- 
trates the moths. Cutworms attack tobacco 
plants from the time they are above ground in the 
bed up to Aug 1. The species vary consider- 
ably, some being mistaken for army worms. The 
remedial treatment advised by Prof Garman con- 
sists in early fall plowing, burning leaves, grass 
and other vegetation where eggs are deposited, 
and seattering boards about and destroying all 
worms found under them during the heat of the 
day. Cylinders of stiff paper placed about plants 
keep the worms away. Soaking grass, clover or 
bran in paris green and scattering about the 
plants is effective. A parasitic disease attacks 
the cutworm much resembling that so destructive 
to chinch bugs and the Kentucky station will dis- 
tribute infested worms this season to note its ex- 


terminating effect. Birds, poultry and pigs eat 
cutworms in large quantities. The bulletin is 


mailed free to all Kentucky farmers writing for it 
and to farmers of other states while the supply is 
unexhausted. 

Sales Dull in Tobacco Growing States. 

In the cigar leaf producing states, sales are not 
numerous among growers. In Pennsylvania, the 
acreage will be greatly reduced, as so little of the 
"95 crop was sold and large stocks of old leaf are 
yet being carried by growers. The crop must be 
a good one to bring over 8 to 10c and but few sales 
are made at those figures. Onondaga leaf has 
been quite well bought up and figures have climb- 
ed to 12¢ for selections. Wisconsin leaf seldom 













brings over 6c and large quantities have been sold 
of the ’9% crop In New England, sales have slack- 
ened since early spring and prices hold at about 
the same as in February. Fine lots are at al 
times in demand, but there is always a difference 
in values between buyer and seller, 

Setting the New Crop. 

Plants have run up so spindjing in the hotbeds 
that many farmers feel compelled to set them out 
without waiting for the much-needed rain. In 
many localities this week starts in with tobaces 
land dry as dust on the surface,and only by much 
watering can transplanted sets be saved, unless a 
wet spell occurs the latter part of this week. 


Sumatra Tobacco Prospects. 


That fine, light colored Sumatra leaf is going to 
be a searce article in the 1895 crop inscriptions, 
all tobacco inspectors, both at Sumatra and 
Amsterdam, admit. This is a most happy omen 
for the American cigar leaf tobacco grower. Not 
only is it likely that the ’95, but all future crops 
from Sumatra may partake of much the same 
character—a dark leaf, unsuitable for the Ameri- 
can market while present tastes for light colored 
cigars are in vogue. 











Tuberculin Test in France.—Beginning April 
15, a rule made by the French government has 
been put in force which provides that cattle im- 
ported into France, other than those intended 
for immediate slaughter, must be subjected on 
landing to the tuberculin test. Cattle will be 
kept under observation at the expense of the im- 
porters for at least 48 hours. Cattle intended for 
immediate slaughter need not stand the test, but 
must be sent to the public slanghter houses, 
where the meat is certified by an official in 
charge. 

White Poplar Bark.—S. 8. wants to know if 
white poplar bark will do horses any harm if 
they eat half a pint of the green bark in the day. 
Will the biting off the bark give them the habit of 


eribbing’? Half a pint of the poplar bark will do 
no harm, will act as a bitter tonic. If the digest- 


ive organs keep in good health, there is little 
danger of getting into the habit of cribbing. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





HE KIND THAT PAYS, the kind that 
In painting, labor is three- 

fourths the cost; and with Pure White 
Lead and Tinting Colors more work can be 
done in a given time than with inferior 


Pure Linseed 
paint and the kind that lasts. 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
tained by using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands 


Lead and Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving vaiuaole information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York, 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. lasts. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC ‘materials. It makes — with 
— Oil — the best 
BROOKLYN | = To b £ ¢ 
New Yor Te ss 
sEWEtt Oo be suse of getting 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN " 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN ?) 
COLLIER ) 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN } . 
soun T. ewisezros.co} Of Pure White 
Philadeiphia. 
MORLEY : 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
can: = upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 





MIAM 


BICYCLES 










saving one-third to one-half. 


Buggzies,.Carriages. Wagons 


Strong, Handsome, Low-priced. Goods 
fully warranted in all respects, at prices which make momey for you by 
A aubstantial, handsome top buggy, 
$44.25: open buggies, $31.50; an elegant family carriage, 867.50, 
freight to points mentioned in our mew Arnual Money Saving 
logue, sent free.Miami M’f’g Co., .v2 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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BUGGIES, PHAETONS. 







in the world, for the money. 





“A” Grade, 844 


Style, Finish. rooms, factories: 


vey CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 
% VD At factory prices. Our record for the past eight years is the best guar. 
antee that we turn out the finest, strongest and lowest pri 
All work guaranteed. 
tifully illustrated Catalog for 139, Prices in plain figures. Offices, sales- 
Court St. Alliance Carriage Co. Cincinnati, 0, 


SURRIES, WAGONS, 





fae ws 

Ke 
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AK 

“a” Grade. 860, 
Durability. 


riced vehicles 


Send for our beau- 




















RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALI’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest an best. Sample sent free 
@ mention of this Magazine. The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Go,, South Bend, 
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The Blue and the Gray. 


JENNIE FE. T. DOWE. 
ke the best,”’ 


c she said, 
ue, or the faded gray? 


“Which do you 
“The faded bl 








«Q, T lil thom both,’’ said the littie lad, 
Looking up from his play; 
‘The north was brave and the south wus brave, 
I’ve he ard mu futher say. P 
‘But one yous was wrong,’’ she said; 
‘Was it the blue, or was it the gray?” 
‘QO, it may be-so,”’ said the little lad, 
Keening on his play; 
“But the north was brave,and the south was brave, 
And I like them both, L say.”’ 
‘But were you grown up,’’? she said, 
“Would you wear the blue, or wear the iy? 
‘What a question,’’ said the little lad; 
“Leave me alone at play 
‘The north was brave, and the south was brave, 
And | Jike them both, I say.”’ 
a — 


The Little Major. 


ISADORE RAKER. 


~™mIHEN THE NEWS CAME of his 


enlistment there was an utery 
mong the B’s. ‘‘They’ll mur- 


a 
der him! sobbed Bess. ‘He'll 





be taken prisoner!*’ cried Tell. 

‘Let’s inake a prisoner of him 

ef he goes, they suggested in unison 

I, twelve years old, innocently piped forth, 
1] I wish I could go with him!’’ 


pinafores! You had 
pits re . ul nada 


‘You: a patriot in 


better go to bed, and they laughed good- 
humoredly, these honey bees that meant no 
inkindness by the girlish taunt. I was) si- 
lenced b not convineed,and remember plan- 
ning how I might hide inthe barn the next 


surreptitiousl follow Bert to the 


fy Joan d’ Are was my favorite engrav- 
ing 

Hfe came the next Wednseday, and the most 
‘labo preparations of which we were ca- 
pable were made for his reception. The pantry 
shel s were ladened with dainties that he 


loved from childhood. Sister Margaret would 
illand way in this. If he must 
subsisting on beans 


have her w 


arch with an army 


and hardtack, his visit home should be an 
ovation Not that she was for a moment rec- 
meiled to his going. She declared that the 


politicians who were instigators of this great 


quarrel ought to fight their own battles, and 
like many another Cornelia of the time, be- 
queathed jewels because powerless to with- 
hold them. 

The father, a man of grave and silent de- 


within a week after Ilerbert’s enlist- 
ned to have grown and more 

He knew that at the heart of the 
ere Was a national issue at 
American slavery. 
reason of lameness 
place in the 
ranks, he thought it a duty to spare this boy, 
if God willed, but only God knew how bitter 
the sac 
he lad ean’t go without my consent, he’s 
too young,’’ he and then groan in 
spirit at he thought of letting him go. 

The visit was brief, for Bert was to join his 
comrades at Harrisburg, and be mustered in 
as drummer of Company C the next week. 

‘liow can Istay,’’ he demanded, ‘‘ when the 
whole school, the master and captain, is al- 
ready in camp? Wait till T beat the assembly, 
and all tiose fellows troop in to my musical 
orders!’’ 

Though small of stature he looked so strong 
and active that we could but smile at his 
enthusiasm, and after the fashion of the time, 
‘hope for the best.’ 


ment see older 
CATCW ¢ rh. 
great uprising t 
stake, the abolition of 
Personally disabled by 
since boyhood from taking his 


rifice. 





would say, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


‘The romance of it all,’’ he continued; ‘‘a 
tent under the stars; music, song and_ story 
around the camp fire; the glory of living, 
even dying, for one’s country !*’ How we had 
reason to remember these words in the sad 
followed, when newspapers were 
sought and the death roll seanned lest a be- 
loved name be there. 

But Herbert Carson did not enter immedi- 
ately into these scenes; lie was sent into camp 
for equipment and drilland for some months 


days that 


afterward did not even witness a battle. But 
later, under forced marches, fatigue and ac- 


tual illness, his letters home always 
brave and cheerful. The B’s never failed of 
news from camp, letters written 
with drum head for desk, and always a 
to mother, loving, boyish, patriotic. 
‘Only think, mamma,’’ said Belle, ‘‘he 
has to help do the cooking in his mess,—mess, 
I imagine it is.—and drink muddy coffee. He 
seems to think ita joke :you can read the laugh 
’twixt lines. I should call it sorry fun; but 


is something worse,’’ reading 


were 


sometimes 


note 


here she said, 
loud the penciled pages pictorially 
ed with red, white and biue: ‘* There 
into camp this morning such an abject, 


tied e 


decorat- 
came 
terri- 


reature as To recall SOC of the worst 


scenes of Uncle Toim’s cabin. Tle is a inid- 
dle-aged, broken-down negro, and around his 
neck was an iron collar from whieh there 


was no way of releasing him except to file 


it off. Ife was in such terror lest he le 
tracked and captured that he seemed to be 


making constant effort to hide in the very 


ground, and would evidently welcome an 


earthquake rather than his former imaster. 


His back and limbs are a record of scars and 


laceration. Weare going to keep him with 
us and no slave driver or dealer shall harm 
a aair of his wooly head. He’s our Unele 


the 


rained down his cheeks 


Tom, and not one of us can ever forget 





tears of gratitude that 
as that awful 
moved.’’ 


‘Well,’’said Bess, 


badge of servitude Was re- 


‘**T wonder when the lit- 

tle major is coming home on furlough?’’ 
‘Weis with the army of the Potomac,’’ 

sighed Bertha, and the sigh meant lover as 


i 
well as brother, and it was hoped that this 





be of aid tothe bov soldier in 
the time of illness or peril. But when the 
fell blow came (during his second year of 


most di Sastrous battles 


service), in one of the 
of the Potomac, lis sister’s lover was a_pris- 
oner, and the little major lay we 
death, with no hand of mini 

He had been engaged in removing 


when he 


unded unto 





tration near. 
wound- 
xd soldiers from the field himself 
In the 
so many of his comrades killed and tak- 
en prisoner, he, 
left to suffer alone through that night of ag- 
ony. They found him at dawn pleading for 
vater, the cup of cold water that 
much to lips living or dying! 

\ song writer of the time, hearing of the in- 
identi, wrote some touching lines in memory 
of the little major. They were set to music 
and are perhaps lost beyond recall,with much 
else that is of sad and pathetic interest to a 
generation who reads of valor and victory but 
human 


unknown, 


was stricken. darkness and confusion, 


++] 
Witil 


‘only a drummer boy was 





means so 


can form no conception of its cost in 
pain. The name of the author 1s 
but the lines were sung in many a 
and the melody was sweet and plaintive: 


household 


THE LITTLE MAJOR. 
At his post the little major 
Dropped his drum that battle day, 
On the grass all stained with crimson; 
Through that battle-night he lay, 
Crying, **Oh! for love of Jesus,, 
Grant me but this little boon 
Can you, friends, refuse me water, 
Can you, when I die so soon?”’ 


There are none to hexr or help him, 
All his friends are early fied, 

Save the forms outstretched around him 
Of the dying and the dead. 

Hush! They come, there falls a footstep! 
How it makes his heart rejoice! 

They will help, oh! they will save him 
When they hear his fainting voice. 


Now the lights are flashing ‘round him 
And he hears a loyal word, 

Strangers they whose lips pronounce it, 
Yet he trusts his voice is heard; 

It is heard,—oh, God forgive them, 
They refuse his dying prayer; 
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“Nothing but a wounded drummer,’’ 
So they say, and leave him there, 
Crying, ‘‘Oh for love of Jesus 
Grant me but this little boon; 
Can you, friends, refuse me water 


or 


Can you, when I die so soon? 


A sad reminiscence, but much of war his- 
tory, if truthful, must be written in minor 
key. Says the author of The Romance of 
Dollard, **‘ When we tell stories, shal! we tell 
them only of the commonplace, the gay, the 
debonair life of this world’? Shall the heroes 
be forgotten?”’ 


— = - 
Toid of a Dog. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


‘Yes, he’s a pretty good dog,’’ said Mr Wil- 
lis,as he glanced with seeming carelessness at 


the fine old collie that had drawn forth my 
expression of admiration. ‘'l didn’t used to 
care much for dogs, but I changed my mind 


"Tain’t at all 
now if it 


about that some years ago. 
likely I’d be walkin’ round 
hadn’t been for one dog. 
“One night my sonSPAR, come home from 
one o: the neighbor’s With a little Shep erd 
‘Paid three dollars for 
while Ll thought it was 
didn’t say 


here 


pupin his pocket. 


him,’ John said, and 





a pretty stiffish price for a dog, i 


nothing, for Jolin said he was of a good breed 


and that he was goin’ to train him to be 
the best farm dog in the township. tL tell 
you, the little feller had the right kind = of 
stuif in him: he’d run after the eows when 


he was so little that when he’d fall into a 
cow track in muddy weather, he’d have to 
be helped out, he was that small. John took 
a good deal of pains with him as he growed 
teachin’ him to go to the cattle’s heels 


along, 


instead of to their heads, to drive ’em along 
slow, and to run ahead and stand in = gaps 
when we used to drive ’em along the road 


to the upper place, which we always 
in the fall of the year. 
that was what John named 
was just as clever around sheep as le was 
with cattle: in fact, he growed up among 
‘em, and they didn’t pay no more attention 
him than if he wasn’t there, ’cept when 
he went in the vard to have fun with 
a cross old ram 1 bought up Oak Hill way. 
And he did have fun with that sheep. 
folks say that animals ain’t got no 


pasture 


him— 


“SCOTL 


sole 


Some 


sense of 


fun, but I say they have, ‘specially dogs. 
Scott was two vears old that winter. Jolin 
said he could do ev’rything but talk, and 


willin’ to believe it. 
ght of that 
and slippin’® up behind 
sheep, give him 


rest of us 


all the 


It was the great deli 


Was 


dog to go 





ut in the sheep yard, 
old DBuntus, as we called the 
a sharp nip on the heel, and then git on the 
side of the yard next the fence and wait for 
knowed was comin’. I think I can 
standin’ there with his tail and 
ears up, his a-shinin’ and a 
knowin’ smile on his face, while old Buntus, 


what he 


see him yet; 


cocked eves 


mad asa hornet, would come streakin’ it 
across the yard with his head down. Just 
before he got to where Scott was, the dog 
would jump to one side, and—bang! old 
Buntus would go into the board fence. Talk 


about not havin’ a sense of humor! Why, 
that dog would almost laugh out loud. 


‘Buntus got even with Scott once, though. 


He had been havin’ loads of fun with the 
sheep that day, and was standin’ in the mid- 
dle of the yard, kind oo” sniffin’ the wind, as 
you've seen dogs do, when Buntus seen his 


opportunity, and come drivin’ across the yard 


like a cannon ball. He = struck Scott a little 
behind the shoulder and the dog didn’t get 
on his feet till he’d rolled completely over 


shadder 
though 
contr’y 


There wa'’n'ta 
Scott, 
the 


three or four times. 
of fun in that 
I s’pose Buntus enjoyed it; on 


operation for 


every hair on the dog’s body seemed to raise 
right up for itself, while he chased the sheep 
all round the yard, nippin’ him on the legs 


and heels, and barkin’ in little short, choked 


yelps, Which sounded something like’ I’ve 
heard some men talk when they're riled 
right up. Did that enre him of teasin’ that 


sheep? Yes, for about two days, then he was 
back at it again just as strong as ever, but 
Buntus never got another crack at him. 

‘*One day, two or three years after that, I 
was down to the city, and there I bought a 
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six months’ old Alderney bull that a hotel 
keeper had there. Ile was a ng, handsome 
feller and as tame as a kitten, for the tavern- 
er’s children had made a great pet of him. 
When the next year come round he had 
grown wonderfully and was too tame and 
lazy to get out of the way unless you kicked 
him out. Wekepta good many cows that 
year and used to milk ‘em in a little yard be- 


hind the barn. Both the boys was aw 
kind of a drizzly nightin the fall, and Marthy 
said she’d go out and help me milk, which 
she did, leavin’ the dog in the kitchen with 
the children. 

**When we finished milkin’ I started to turn 
the cattle out, and as the Alderney was stand- 


iv one 


in’ right in the bars [ give hima gentle dig 
with the milkstool to make him start on; 
but instid of startin’ on, that brute just low- 


ered his head and givin’ a savage beiler, come 
right at me. Then i guess there was a time. 
He had me down in a jiffy, and though I 
squirmed around anid hollered like a good 
feller, and Marthy pounded hii over the 
head with a sleigh stake, screamin’ all the 
while, it didn’t do no good. It didn’t take 
many roots of his horns to strip off pretty 


nigh all my clo’es, and if I managed to raise 
a little, he’d have me down agin. He had 
just give me a dig that laid open a six-inch 
gash in my breast when I beard the crash of 
glass breakin’, as Scott came through the 
winder; and the next instant he come over 


the seven-barred gate without touchin’ it and 
had Mr bull by the nose. 

‘*When I came to, Marthy was on her knees 
sniffin’ over me, and Scott was lickin’ my 
face. I wasin bed for about a fortnight, and 
the first thing I done when I got out was to 
sell that pet animal to a bologna maker.’’ 

**What became of Scott??’ Mr Willis allowed 
his gaze to rest on the noble animal at his 
side, and said with a voice full of tender 
affection, ‘‘This is him.’’ 


SS 


Quite a Spell. 





There is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 

And study nature with his II 
And think of what he CC, 

He hears che chatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 

And sees that when a tree DKK 
It makes a home for BB. 

A yoke of oxen he will UU, 
With many haws and GG, 

And their mistakes he will XQQ 
When plowing for his PP 

He littie buys, but much he sells, 
And therefore little 00; 

And when he hoes his soil by spells 
He also soils his hose. 





Athletics Among the Boys. 





Interscholastic athletics are awakening al- 
most as much interest and enthusiasm now- 
adays as the intercollegiate sports, and in 
almost every state the high schools in the va- 
rious sections have formed associations hold- 
ing meets several times a year, and it is from 
these meets that the colleges gain some idea 
of the material that will come to them in the 
future. Hitherto the lack of success in many 
of the scholastic meets has been directly due 
to poor business management, which is not 
to be wondered at when it is considered how 
little time the boys have aside from study 
hours. This year, by way of an experiment, 
the management of the national indoor meet 
was givento the New Manhattan athletic 
club of New York city and the affair was 
such a success that it is now proposed to hold 
the national outdoor meet in June under the 
same auspices. 

At the indoor games tle club assumed the 
entire financial responsibility and offered 
prizes besides, but this can hardly be expect- 
edin June, so much is dependent upon the 
weather. However, it is understood that the 
club has signified its willingness to assume 
all the responsibility of securing the grounds, 
advertising, and the general management. 

Much interest is shown in high school work 
throughout the middle west, and last fall the 
first steps taken toward placing all 
classes of sport on a sound and permanent ba- 
The Southern Wisconsin inter-highschool 


were 


sis. 
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league was the result, and its aim is to cor- 
rect the abuses that have crept into sports. 
The amateur record for 100 yards of 9 4-5 
seconds, made by Jolim Owen, Jr, has just 
been eyualed by Herford Simith of Danville, 


Ky, who did the trick at the center college 
track meet the other day. 
EE 


“Good Morning.” 





¥or the Relief of Ireland.—John H. Parnell, 
a brother of the late. Charles Stuart Parnell 
and of late a prominent farmer in our southern 
states, has gone back to Ireland to try to pro- 
mote agriculture and manufacturing industries 
in order to better the condition of the Irish 
and check the rush of immigration to the 
United States. He is backed by moneyed 
men in this country. 


Wheat Long in the Stack.—What is the long- 
est recorded period wheat has remained in 
the stack?* The London Tit Bits says 40 years. 
The history of the 40 years is as follows: 
Two farmers (brothers) in the neighborhood of 
Harrogate Yorkshire, had a stack of wheat 
each, the proceeds of the harvest reaped the 
year before the close of the Crimean war. 
Ninety-seven shillings per quarter was taken 
by one brother for his stack, but the other 
would not sell till he got 100 shillings per 
quarter. Peace being declared the following 
year, the price speedily fell, and has never 
risen so high since, but the farmer kept his 
word and refused to sell. A younger brother 
coming into possession recently, had the stack 
threshed last year. It had escaped the rava- 
ges of rats and mice, but was full of spiders. 
The yield was 18 qts, but the quality rendered 
it fit only for chicken feed. Another stack 
near Dover, Kent, was threshed in 1892, after 
being in stack 29 years.—[R. H. Edwards. 


Washington, D C, 
clists. 





has over 30,000 bicy- 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 





8. SHAKESPEAREAN CHARADES—Seven noted 
characters. 

1—To fling and to link together. 

2—To languish and a badge of office. 

3—Boggy land and a great weight. 

4—Pungent and to impel. 

5—To die of hunger and a fish. 

6—To cut down and to utter a harsh cry. 

7—A pipe and the whole. 





The Children’s Table. 


Messages from Hoot Owl.—Good evening, 
my dear little friends! Draw your chairs 
around this delightful Table and let’s 
have achat. Yes, of course, we must give 
the rocking chair to Fannie Jobe, for I heard 
that she wears spectacles and is sometimes 
called by the dignified title of ‘‘grandma.”’ 
Listen! Did I hear a noise outside? Oh, 
yes, it is those boys who are the least little 
bit too bashful to enter. Do come in, boys. 
We won't bite. Some cheery farmer lads are 
just wiat we need to make our Table brighter 
and more interesting. I greatly appreciate 








the editor’s kindness in devoting one whole 
page of his valuable paper each week to the 
young folks. Ithank him very much and 
shall try my best tc make our Table interest- 
ing, and sincerely hope that each of you will 


do the same. Will Myrtle Day please send 
her address to me through the colwnns of 
the young folks’ page? Lam also fond of lit- 
erature and would like to write a few lines 
to her on the subject. If Black Eyes will 


please be so kind as to leave her name on the 
Table [ will gladly send my name and ad- 
dress to her. I will say to Waldo that I 
have found several birds’ nests. Four eggs 
were hidden in one, which was claimed by 
a happy pair of skylarks. Another is rapidly 
being constructed in the eaves on our barn 
by those saucy little English sparrows. A 
third is claimed by some blue jays, which 
my brother assured me were doomed to die, 
He says he is ‘‘death on blue jays,’’ and I 
guess most boys who are acquainted with their 
murderous habits are also. Birds and their 
habits afford a pleasant study for farmers’ 
children, and I hope great interest will be 
taken in them the coming summer. Good-by 
until next time.—{ Hoot Owl. 


Save the Dear Little Birds.—As Dame Fash- 
ion demands feathers for our trimmings, 
I want to say a word to the girls about 
wearing feathers. For my part I think it igs 
about time the use- ; 
less and barbarous 
custom was abolish- 
ed. I think wecould 
trim our hats with 
pretty ribbons, tlow- 
ers, silks, velvets and 
so forth, and be just 
as pretty and not half 
so cruel, and more- 





over 1t is wrong besides being cruel, for 
one of God’s commands is, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill.”” Now don’t imagine me _ say- 
ing that it is wrong to kill when neces- 
sary, but in this case it is useless. Now 
I imagine I hear you say, ‘‘But all the 
other girls wear feathers and I might as_ well 


wear them; the birds would be killed any- 
way.’’ You might as well say, ‘‘God’s com- 
mand will be broken anyway, and I may as 
well break it as anyone else.’’ So, girls, let 
us band together and form a society for the 

revention of the k‘l\ing of birds. Let us 
-hear from you all on the subject.—{A Prairie 
Girl. 


— ee —————— 


Just for Fun. 





**De woman dat jumps in an’ tries to boss 
de human race,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ain’t er 
bit mo’ ’xzasperatin’ dan de man dat prides 
hisself on bein’ purty to look at.’’ 

Some visitors were recently going through 
@ jail in an Illinois town under the guidance 
of the chief warder. They came to a room in 
which three women were sewing. ‘‘ Dear me!”’ 
one of the visitors whispered, *‘what vicious 
looking creatures! What are they here for?’’ 
**Because they have no other home,’’ blandly 
replied the chief warder. ‘‘This is our sit 
ting room and they are my wife and daugh- 
ters.’’ 





American girl (at Windsor castle): Porter, 
is there any chance to get a glimpse of the 
_— Gentleman at the gate: I am not 

@ porter. I am the prince of Wales. Amer- 
ican -_ How lucky I am! Is your moth- 
er in 





Rudyard Kipling took a great fancy to little 
Miss Dorothy Drew, the favorite grandchild 
of Mr Gladstone, and endeavored to win her 
friendship by telling her stories. After some 
time Mrs Drew, fearing Mr Kipling might be 
tired, called to her and said, ‘‘ Now, Dorothy, 
I meee you have been good and not wearying 
Mr Kipling.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, mother, nota bit, 
replied the child, adding with a sigh, ‘‘but 
you’ve no idea how Mr Kipling has been 
wearying me!’’ 








‘‘Look, Maggie, at de long horse in dere!” 











BLOSSOMS OF MAY. 


A California Flower Festival. 


ROSE L. ELLERBE, LOS ANGELES. 


‘‘La Fiesta de Los Angeles’’ has a roman- 
tic, far-away sound to our English ears, and 


it seems almost incongruovs to learn that it 


is a creation of the Merchants’ association, 
and that its primary objeet is a commercial 
one. Inthe spring of 1894 the Merchants’ as- 


sociation of this city inaugurated a festival 
which they hoped might become as distinctive 
a feature of Los Angeles as the flower festi- 
val is of Santa Barbara or the Mardi Gras of 
New Orleans. The name La Fiestacaine nat- 
urally from the old Spanish associations; in 
memory of ‘‘nuestros senora’’ @ queen was 
made a prominent feature of the occasion; 
and the colors wine, olive and orange were 
selected as typical of the country. So suc- 
cessful was the first Fiesta that it was at 
once decided thatit had come to stay and 
now after the third year’s celebration it is 
felt to be a settled institution. 

The first event of La Fiesta for 1896 was the 


turning over of the keys of the city to the 
queen, a very beautiful woman,  regally 
gowned and surrounded by her maids of 


honor, 16 lovely girls. On April 22 occurred 
the great day parade. It was led by 300 ina- 
rines from the United States steamer Philadel- 
phia, and the bold sailor lads in their natty 
white uniforms filled the American heart 
with pride as they went through their evolu- 
tions. They were followed by the state 
militia and various societies, all in full re- 
galia and making a most martial appearance. 
One of the most popular teatures was the troop 
of Mexican caballeros, equipped in the gaud- 
diest of Mexican costumes, from pointed som- 
breros to silver spurs, and delighting the mul- 
titude by their feats of horsemanship. A group 
of Pueblo Indians had been brought from Ar- 
izona to take part in the festivities, and they 
attracted much attention as they marched 
along with stately dignity. They were wrap- 


ped in their gayest blankets and robes, and 
many of the women bore ollas of their own 
manufacture upon their heads. 

But the most striking division of the 
whole procession was that of the Chinese. 
There is but one word to describe it—it was 


Such richness of coloring and of 
lavish and _ grotesque em- 
ornaments as only the Chi- 
nese can produce! There were banners and 
flags of all sizes and colors, embroidered in 
strange devices, which meant something to 
the Chinese, no doubt. There were Chinamen 
on foot, on horseback and in carriages, and a 
float of their own construction containing a 
number of round-faced Chinese children, fair- 
ly smothered in gorgeousness. But the cen- 
ter of attraction the great dragon, 150 
feet of material covered with embroidery, 
silk scales and brass ornaments, with a 
frightful head and a ferocious tail. It was 
carried by dozens of Chinese, who enveloped 
in the material produced a ‘‘snaky’’ move- 
ment which was very real, even though the 
silken-clad limbs of the bearers were quite 
visible. 

The crowning day of La Fiesta is floral 
day. Then there are flowers on every side; 
beautiful women in gala attire; magnificent 
horses and turnouts; men, women and chil- 
dren on horseback, on wheels and on foot, 
all hbedecked and wreathed with flowers. A 
long line of vehicles of every description, 
from the four-in-hand with outriders, pic- 
tured herewith, to an ox cart with wooden 
wheels, passed before the tribunes, where 
the Fiesta queen had abdicated her throne 
in favor of the floral queen, a tiny girl dressed 
asa California poppy and accompanied by a 
bevy of little flower girls. They led the pro- 
cession in a float which was an exquisite 
bower of flowers and was attended by small 
outriders dressed in white and lavender and 
riding Shetland ponies. A carriage was cove 


ered_with carnations of a single shade of red 


gorgeous. 
material, such 
broideries and 


Was 


and drawn by four fine black horses with 
four outriders mounted on black horses, all 


of the blankets and trappings being of carna- 
tions, while harness and bridles were yel- 
low satin. One of the most beautiful effects 
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was a cart decorated entirely with lavender 
sweet peas and smilax, wnose beauty can be 
imagined. 

Some very ingenious and artistic effects 
were produced by the wheelmen. There were 
parasols and canopies of flowers, a full- 
rigged boat and many other odd conceits, 
Perhaps the little girl who stood in her rose 
saddle calmly holding a rose parasol over her 
head, while her well-trained pony galloped 
along, won more applause than anyone else, 
but the four-years-old wheelman, riding a 
bicycle especially manufactured for him, di- 
vided the honors with her. A more pic- 
turesque scene than the ‘‘battle of roses’’ 
would be hard to imagine. Flowers flew in 
every direction, and showers of confetti were 


scattered over the participants. The queens 
and the maids of honor were almost over- 
whelmed with beautiful roses, whieh came 


singly—by handfuls--and in great bouquets. 









[19] 611 
all of the different varieties bloom in May in 
most localities. The large white Trillium 
grandifiorum is a veritable lily, with its beauti- 
fulsnowy bell. You usually find these growing 
near the lanks of a stream. The dark wine 
or purple variety, Trillium erectum, has 
broader, rhomboid leaves. It flowers early. 
Trillium recurvatum is a peculiar variety, the 
green leaves being mottled with patches of 
white. The flowers are a brown purple. It 
is curious and quite rare, likewise Trillium 
stylosum which is a native of the south and 
is very lovely, with white or pinkish flowers. 
Trillium petiolatum is a low, large-leaved 
species with purple flowers,a native-of Oregon. 
Trillium erectum var album has greenish 
white flowers, but cannot compare for size 
and beauty with 7Jrillium grandifiorum, which 
is really the most superb member of the 
family. 

The vrilliums are easy of cultivation, as they 
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FLOWER-DECKED COACH, 


It was a fitting finale for a week of 
Long live the Fiesta! 


pleasure. 


A Poetical Woodflower. 
JOSEPHINE YATES. 





The trilliums, or three-leaved night-shade, 
are among the earliest, as well as the most in- 
teresting of the wild flowers. One of the.love- 
liest of their associations is their name of 
Trinity flower, or saintly trilliums; the lily- 
like purity of the white ones, and the three 





PAINTED TRILLIUM. 


the 
calyx, each sig- 


leaves, three petals forming corolla and 
the three sepals of the green 
nifying three in one. 

The trilliums belong to the class of low 
growing perennials, having an oblong, tuber- 
ous root, from which arises a slender stem 
varying from 10 to 15 inches in hight, and 
bearing at the top three ample leaves ina 
whorl, and a terminal flower. They belong to 
the lily family, hence one of their local names 
of ‘‘ground lily.’’ Trillium nivale, a dwarf 
white, is one of the earliest tobloom. Nearly 


WITH OUTRIDE 


S, AT LA FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES. 


ransplant readily from their native home to 
the flower garden. The wake robin is the 
most common of its loca. names, though its 
nomenclature is varied and numerous. Very 
few would choose to call it by one of its old- 
fashioned names, namely ‘‘lamb’s quarter.’’ 
You sometimes hear it spoken of as Bethroot, 
probably a contraction of the word ‘‘birth- 
root,’’ one of its Indian names. It is also 
known as Indian balm. But ‘‘the trinity 
flower’’ has a beautiful significance when ap- 
plied tothe snowy white trilliums. ‘‘The 
wake robin’’ also seems most appropriate in 
connection with the saucy, wine-colored ones. 





How a Good Road Saves Money.—An officer 
of the New Jersey agircultural society used 
to draw manure with four horses from Phila- 
delphia to his farm, 17 miles away. A new 
road was built half way; two horses drew 
the same load to the end of it; then he had 
to send a man and team down to bring it the 
rest of the way. Finally the road was com- 
pleted the whole way. One man and team 
do more work now than two men and two 
four-horse teams did before. He saved $120 on 
hauling his manure the first year. The road 
didn’t eost him $20. Other farmers, instead 
of 30 baskets of potatoes which used to be a 
load, new carry 90. 





Those Spicy Breezes.—Oliver Optic, the vet- 
eran writer of boys’ stories, has returned from 
a voyage around the world. At Colombo, in 
the Indian ocean, he asked the captain about 
the ‘‘spicy breezes’’ mentioned by an old 
hymn as connected with the place, but which 
he could not detect. The captain replied that 
he was in the habit of burning cinnamon on 
hot coals while passing Columbo, so that his 
passengers would not be disappointed. 


The Richest Man in the world is said to be 
John B. Robinson of South Africa, who made 
his money in the Kimberly diamond fields. 
His fortune is estimated at $340,620,000. In 
1878 he was in debt. 
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Memorial Song. 


Words by HENRY DENVER. 
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Sleep, he-roes,sleep! Ye have not died in 
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Music by J. W. WHEELER. 
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To-day we bring fresh laurel wreaths To 
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knew in happier hours. No wild drum bids you wake, No deadly charge nor cannon’s roar The 
n » the fallen brave On your country *3 altar’s honor scroll, Where 
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Another View of the Single Tax. 
STEPHEN BELL. 

The effort of the single taxers is not to get 
the taxes put on the land, but on the renta! 
vaiue of land, which is a very dilfere: 
So different that a city lot 36x50 feet 
corner of Pine and Nassau streets, New York 
recently sold for $725,000, would pay as much 
taxes as a whole county of farms after elimi- 

improvements, buildings, stock, etc, 
1ich would not be taxed. 

Such a x would no more fail on the 
than it w id on George Washington. 
tax is a direct tax and cannot be shifted, and 
therefore the supreme court of the United 
States decided against that part of the income 
tax which fell on rent, and then kicked over 
the whole proposal. Such a tax isa charge 

cannot be shifted. The tenant 








nating 
Ww 


tenant 
Such a 


on rent, and 


pays all the rent now his premises will bear 
and will not pay more. Such a tax will tend 
into 


to force vacant land held for speculation 
the market, and the increased competition of 
land will tend to lower instead of 
rent now paid. Landis not s 
law of supply and demand. No 


the 
the 
amount of 


raise 


ibject to 


taxation could diminish the supply of land. 
It can only absorb the rent the tenant pays 
the landlord, whether the latter is taxed or 
not 

Thus the single tax differs from all other 
taxes in that it stays where 1t is put. And 
this is right Naturally, no one man hasa 


than any other man. 
madition some of us must 
give up our rights to own land to the class 
known as landlords, it is only fair that the 
landlords should support vernment that 


right to own land 
If in the civilized ¢ 


better 


the g 


1y more if it, or the larger part of it, is 


get at 
taxed away from them 

A tax on houses tends to discourage h 
building of houses, lessen § ¢! supply f 


houses, and increase their rent, just as a tax 


on dogs tends to diminish the number of dogs. 
An inereased tax on houses would therefor 
be shifted to the tenunt. It follows, ¢ 
fore. that houses should not be taxed. \ 


on personal property cannot be collected J 
only puts a penalty on honesty 
premium on perjury, and if 
it when we pray ‘‘Lead us not into tempta 


we ought to do away with such taxes 


y ang 
Wwe meat 


tion, 

The method of assessment would be similar 
to that now in vogue. In many states. th 
values of land and of buildings and improve- 
ments assessed separately, as, indeed 
they must be everywhere if any approximia- 
tion toatrue value be reached. The 
ping of buildings and improvements frou 
consideration will greatly simplify the 
of the assessor. The value of land is one 
the ascertain. Almost 
estate agent, sitting in his office with a map 
of his town before him, can tell 
cation the valne of any parcel 
thereon without varving more than 5 or 10 
per cent, but he cannot so value buildings 
and improvements, even after inspection 
The selling value of a parcel of land, speaking 
capitalized rental value, or 
years. A tax 
is the equiva- 


are 
7 . 
drop- 
Wore 


easiest to any real 


from its lo- 
representes 


generally, is its 
what it would yield in twenty 
of 100 per cent on rental value 
lent of atax of 5 percent on selling value 
but it would wipe out the selling value. The 
tax must therefore be levied on rental value 
T. G. Shearman, than whom there is no bet- 
ter authority on the subject, estimates that 65 











per cent of the ground rental values of the 
whole country, on present valuations, would 
pay all local, county, state.and national ex. 
penditures. When we consider the cost of 
pauperism and crime to the government, and 
how these would be 
productive enterprise 
weigh it down, it 
would suttice. 

Under the single tax on the value of land,ths 
‘*wealth’’ (legal taxing power, rather) of the 
millionaires would dissolve like salt in water, 
and the people be proportionately benefited, 
Coal combines, oil and such, all 
depend on the exclusive ownership of special 
kinds of land, and the retention of the enor. 
mous rentals they would yield if leased. Rail. 
road, telephone, telegraph and such im mopo- 
lies depend on exclusive ownership or use of 
long strips of land known as ‘ 
and the retention of the enormous rentals 
they yield when leased. Astor’s wealth 
consists of the capitalized value of the ground 
rentals he collects from the people 
are thousands upon thousands of 
tle Astors all over the country. 


lessened by relieving 
from the burdens that 


is probable that much less 


monopvlies 


‘rights of way”’ 


and there 
big and lit 
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Our Memorial Hymn. 
held on Decoration 
the beautiful song on this page should be 
sung. Both the words and the music are new 
and are here published for the first time. We 
give them to our readersin advance of the an- 
niversary, so that all who wish ean provide 
theinselves with extra copies, which may be 
proc} ed, post-free, at 5e each by Sf nding to 
this office. The song may be sung by one 
Volce or many, everyone singing the 
It will be found dignified and imy 


Try itt over 


Wherever services are 


day, 


me lody 
ressive, as 
The 


you 


befits a memorial occasion. 
more and sing it, the 
will like it 


better 


you play it 
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He Wasn’t Called.—Old Ralph Grumbleton 
came sweating up to t house one piping-hot 
July forenoon, his pate ed Tow ind liner 
trousers hanging by rile stspender, ded 
shirt soaked with perspiration, and weather- 
beaten straw hat drooping dejected er his 
griz led ey brow B. 4 1] telling Li heat abe 
Weariness. 

**Pesky short forenoon t nuttered 
“Thought I was a going to fin‘s tha 
thy acre piece before dinner, } lL swor 
H itake we another bour ( g int 
the tchen to wash up 6 sa dit 
co ug: instead, his wife wa paring 8 
pot es to boil 

‘'t dinner ready yet, Dwind he asked 
ero ° 
' no, R ilph it oniv 1] cl 

‘*What did ve ll me for, then 

L didn’t ull ye.’’ 

‘Yes, ye did, Dwindy. I heerd ye. Ye 
kep’ a-eallin’ “Wowlph! Wow!lp! What di 
ye cail ne that way tor? Wi y aid y blow 
the } ruc’” 

Ltiell ye I didn’t call ye!’’ said Dorinda 
with some spi and old Grumblet i, taking 


a drink of water, went back t his mowing 





Going down through the orchard, the mystery 
f his apparent call to dinner was solved, for 
up in an apple tree sat the old Thomas cat, 


in strains like these 
Mattie W. Baker 


warbling at intervals 
**Wowlph! Wowlph!’’ 

A Model Prison, said to afford valuable sug- 
gestions to other states, is conducted by thé 
state of Montana construc 
tion work and the corrupt 
ing influences avoided by dividing the 
eriminals into classes. 


The prisoners do 
learn trades, etc. 


are 





Frightened Horses.—A recent legal opinion 
says that passengers on an electric railway 
“A delayed by every person who 
ventures to test the nerve of a horse or mul 
by driving along the same street.’’ 


are not to be 


Thomas A. Edison has taken out more than 
700 patents. There are 25 men in this country 
to each of whom more than 100 patents have 
been issued. 


Rust.—If a piece of camphor gum is placed 
in the drawer where a waist that has steel 
trimmings is kept, it will prevent the stee! 
from tarnishing. 

















When Dorothy’s Eighteen. 























Lry ¢ \RKE H PINGTON,. 

When Doro! 3 rhite n h, me! a deeade will 

And this sii 1} of tinst m knee fond lean- 
ing ass ke to-« - 

Will braid her curls and t her smile; will 
often distant be and shy 

And never once in eal ] hay ready kiss 
for such as |. 

Yet Lo ll sho ! ] 1 I 

Sometime when Dore 

When Dorothy’s ivlites e e% dar} l the 
midnight and as de 

Will weave lov: ‘ss w hei nd cause full 
many a henrt 

This rounded ci eury lip, will tempt 
some longing youth to dare 

Her quick displeasure just to sip the sweetness 
thatis lur e there, 

Yes, Lmiay do that thing, I ween, 

Sometime when Dorotl s eighteen. 

Whe Dorothy's eighteen—ah, well! devade 

1 

rhe f i sul L l 
‘ ] 

And}, 1 Vv « I bo in homage a 

sf 

When I t twenty her now, t little 1 
of ¢ S WW 

And I t my lo ] een 

Som mn I Dore eichtee: 

— 
Further Remarks on Strawberries. 
{ MARYLAND GIRI 

» ybper } g i made bY stirring 
1a quart of ripe strawberries with a ecupful 

cf Strain t ce ¢ add a tablespoo 
ful of moss farina d Ived in a little cold 
W Ll stir ¢ fire 5 or 6 ! 
ad ( ‘ old si le 
oO ¢ = Ve i { 

L « cio 1 } m mnav be de 
by «ce ng le ifuls f ge f 
Wi cold water llowing it to soak half an 
hou L\dd 1)b of sugar to 35 7 ts of e 
fro Tipe straw rries and let stand ne 
hout st iin off i j ee and add e dissoly- 
ed gelatine Stir il it be mins to Thicke; 
add ay \ pped cream, and after t 1s 
well mixed pour in mold and set on ice un- 
til cold 

St herry Flo -Beat the whites of 6 eggs 
until light. add 6 table spor nfuls of powde red 
sugar, pour over this a eupful of strawberry 
inice and mix carerully, set on ice until cold. 
Serve in saucers with cream. 

S berry S/ th Make a short dough, 
rolling it out and baking in a large, flat pan 
inavery quick oven, split the cake into 
halves and spread each half with butter. Put 
one-half in a dish, spread with ripe berries, 
lay the other half of the shortcake on the top, 
cover with berries and powdered sugar. It 
may be sé —, either hot o1 cold, with cream. 

Strawbe rry yr Ice.—Stem a quart of ripe 
straw berries che in a bow] with 1 lb of su 
ar, and let stand on. hour. Strain off 1G 
juice, add 1 quart of ice water and the juice 
of 2 lemons; turn into a freezer and freeze. 


Strawberry ice-cream is made by putting 1 


quart of cream in a saucepan with 1 1b of sug- 





ar: place on ti ré and stir until the sugar 
is dissolved; set aside to cool: stem 4 gallon 
of ripe str ivberries, add 1 Ib of sugar to 
them, mash and let stand one hour, strain off 
the juice into 1 quart of cream; mix with the 
sweetened cream and turn into a freezer and 
freeze. 

Strawberry Charlotie Russe.—Lins a mold with 


small slices of ake, whip a pint of 


ponge 


sweet cream, add 2 tablespoonfuls of pow der- 
ed sugar and 1 tablespoonful of strawberry 
juice mixed with 1 tablespoonful of sugar, set 


on ice until cold. Fill the center of the mold. 
When ready to serve remove earefully from 
the mold and ornament the top with fresh, 


Tipe straw berries 


MOTHERS 





AND 





So Say Experienced Bicyclists. 

It is simply vecklessness that runs the list 
of accidents to cyclists up into the hundreds. 
Keep your Wits about you. Look both ahead 
and behind while awheel. Wear a snsible 
costume; kee p your shoe laces tucked i ¢ 
that your wheel is in good, ire condition, 
before vou mount it; don’t ask for t! whole 
road to yourself; and you will be fa 

A woman in the west who w eag to rice 
a Wheel but was deterred by sheer modesty 
has at last solved the pi yblem and construct 
ed an affair which will be no « of fort 
to the timid, me ous fe ile who is afraid of 
shocking her friends This contrivance is a 
queer ¢ py like a funny little s 
house, n eofawning cloth. The ecurtiins 
drape even heels of the shy rider. in 
look ahead through a peephoie in fi but 
she hast ple asure of knowing she is thor- 
ou creened from a rude stare, as if she 
W coupe. 

I savery careful young woman clist 
wl recommends elder sisters to we r cor- 
duroy riding suits because they are durable 
and will make over into suits for one’s 
small brothers 

There is only one correct position for sitting 
ona wheel, and that is perfectly upright 
In this way one has plenty of room in which 
to breathe, and the be nefit of a deep 1est 
‘development fe ws the habit of deep hbreath- 











ing. The chest ought to be well thrown out, 
the ld: gat and the head heid up 
The ‘ ae use for the hands and arms in bicy- 
le riding should be for guiding and 1 
ing t machine. 

I > position of the saddle has much to do 
with one’s correct position, and while it 
should not be too far back but pla ced so that 
the movement of the feet should be as nearly 
ertical as pt sible, care must be taken that 
t be not too far forward and in a pos to 

ake the pedaling slightly backward in di- 

otto 

—— 


A Double T Quilt. 





a double T 
Whites nub, 
design. 


This is one for 
ilt It is sent by 


10 would like the 


of the designs 
Mrs Charles E. 
‘wedding knot’’ 


‘ 


iu 
wl 





A DISAPPOINTED LIFE. 


Why Richard Cayford Left the Hawaiian 


Islands, 


A Story in Which There Seems a Tinge of Fate— 


Mrs. Cayford Stricken with Paralysis, and 
Yet She Has Been Cured—The Residents of 
the Mission District Look Upon It as @ 


Miracle. 
san Franc 18CO, Cal. 
district of San Fran- 


From th Examiner, 

Residents of the Mission 
cisco have for months been marveling over the 
peculiar case of Mrs Anna Cayford, the wife of | 
Richard Cayford, who resides at 313 Seventeenth 
street. Several years ago Mr and Mrs Cayford | 
took up their residence in the Hawaiian islands, 
where Mr Cayford, who is by trade a blacksmith, 
applied himself diligently at his occupation, i 
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til at length he had, by reason of his hard work 
and frugality, placed himself and family upon a 
fair way to prosperity. He had begun to look for- 


ward to the enjoyment of a quiet, happy life up- 


on the beautiful islands of the Pacific, and in his 
fancy lad built for himself and his family a com- 
fortable little home, nestled snugly among the 
deep and fragrant foliage of that distant land. 


His wife shared with him in the contemplation of 


the happiness that the future apparently had in 
store forthem. She had arrived at the age at 
which rest and contentment count for so much in 


stricken 
became 
her that 


when she was suddenly 


lier condition 


a woman’s life, 





th nervous prostration. 


very serious, and her physician advised 
she must leave the islands if she wished to regain 
her health. Acting upon this advice, Mr Cayford 


disposed of his business and removed to San Fran- 


cisco. Mrs Cayford improved slightly with the 
change of climate until July, 1893, when she was 
cken by paralysis of the left arm and leg, and 





was entirely deprived of the use of those limbs, 
having to be carried about the house by her hus- 
band for a period of two months, She was treat- 
ed for some time by a physician, but he was able 
only partly to relieve her. She was able to drag 
herself about the house, but there was no strength 
ither of the affected limbs. 

It was while she was in this condition that she 
d in a paper the advertisement of Williams’ 
Pink Pills. She determined to get a box of them 
and try them, thinking, as she said, that at least 
she could not be injured by them. Mrs Cayford 
tells of the relief she experienced from the time 
she began taking the pills, and her story is told 
in such a plain, straightforward manner that it is 
given in her own words. 


in € 


notice 





“When 1 first began taking Williams’ Pink 
Pill said Mrs Cayford, ‘‘I had absolutely no 
strength in either limb of the left side of my 
body. The treatment of my physician had partly 


relieved th e paralysis, but after he had applied all 


iis remedies 1 was still in practically a helpless 
condition. Before I had taken one full box of the 
pills tT began to feela return of strength in the 
limbs that had been so long useless. Feeling re- 
assured by the first effect of the pills upon me, I 
purchased a id box, and continued to take 
them until I had used six boxes, when the last 
trace of paralysis had left my body and I had 
regained the full use of my limbs. You cannot 
magine how delighted I was when I felt that 
ny old-time activity was returning. It reminded 
me of the days when I was so strong and healthy 
it my island home, [do not know what stronger 
testimony I could give as to the merits of Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills than to say that they have re- 
storediue to sucha degree of strength that 1 


now do all my own work without the leas. incon- 
venience, which is as much as I ever did before 
{i was stricken with paralysis. But that is not all. 
I almost forgot to say how the pills have relieved 
me of a certain hesitancy in speech, which has 
troubled me for years. My tongue used to become 
‘thick,’ and I would lisp most dreadfully and 
could not help myself. I noticed that atter I be- 
gan taking the pills I could talk more easily, and 
finally I was entirely relieved of the lispjng that 
affected my speech. I have taken the trouble to 
recommend the pills to an old lady who is afflict- 
ed with paralysis. | have not seen her since she 
began taking them, but her husband told me, 
just the other day, that she had been greatly 
benefited by them.” 

Mrs Cayford’s friends are amazed at her sud- 
den recovery from such a severe paralytic stroke, 
and stand in wonderment while she repeats the 
story of her suffering and her cure, 

Pr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are sold 
in boxes (nevel in loose form, by the dozen or 
hundred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 
and may be had o1 ail druggists or directly by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine company, 


Schenectady, N Y. 
A DA bright MEN and WOMEN 
—~mamumumms With a little enterprise. to 
sell Climax sell Climax Dish Washers and Self- 
heating Flatirons. 0 A DAY for the right par- 
ties. One agent cleared 820 every day for six months, 
eat position in town, city or country. A good 
tance. Address CLIMAX MFG. CO., Columbus, O 


MEN: WOMEN 


sanghs to make Sa Portraits spare hours at 
~ r homes by a new copyrighted method. Those learn- 
« my method will be furnished work by me, by which 


oe EARN. $8 TO S16 A WEEK, particuis 


¢ -- s particulars 
PP. German Artist, Tyrone, 





—We wish to employ a few 









Pa. 
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The Low Green Tent on Decoration Day. 


CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 


**In the silence of sorrowful hours, 
Tie desolate mourners go 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and the foe.”’ 

In cities where florists and conservatories 
of flowers abound, it is a simple matter to 
obtain floral emblems ready for placing on 
the headstone or the grave on Memorial day, 
but those who live apart must prepare their 
tributes themselves. Many would be glad to 
prepare significant emblems, but not knowing 
how to construct them, and feeling that the 
vommon blossoms the woods and fields afford 
are poor material to depend upon, it follows 
that the grave goes unadorned. I give in 
this article a few hints which I hope may be 
of use to our country friends. 

Purple and white lilacs are often the only 
garden flowers obtainable by the farmer's fam- 
ily so early in the season in our northern lat- 
itudes. Their being so common has made 
them lightly esteemed, but really their fra- 
grancve and color make them appropriate for 
Decoration day, and florists are making very 
mucih use of them. A lady beautified the 
newly made grave of her husband in the fol- 
lowing simple way: The earth was saturated 
with water, lilacs were gathered by the bas- 
ketful, and the flowers, trimmed to a uniform 
size, were set with their stems in the ground 
so closely together that the mound looked as if 
covered with purple tapestry. All about the 
edges was placed a fringe of green leaves, 
while a wreath made of white lilacs lay upon 
the head of the grave. This simple adorn- 


ment was wonderfully effective and was 
quickly done. Another, profiting by the 


idea, covered the tiny grave of her baby with 
sprigs of white lilac biossoms with the word 
‘*baby’’ printed in purple lilacs across the 
grave. The turf was cut from the top of an- 
other grave in the form of a cross, and the 
space was filled in with white lilacs, while 
a wreath of purple lilacs hung over a corner 
of the white headstone. 

In its way what could be more appropriate 





A CROSS OF 
than a cover of pink and white 


FRUIT BLOSSOMS, 


fruit blos- 
soms for a child’s grave? A grave which was 
overrun with myrtle bore a cross upon its 
breast made as follows: Five flat vegetable 
cans were opened by having the side cut out, 
instead of the end. The cans were covered 
with mosquito netting, filled with water and 
placed in the form of a cross among the myr- 
tle upon the grave. Then through the meshes 


of the net were thrust, down into the water, 
the stems of fruit blossoms. The decoration 
Was very pretty and kept fresh for sev- 
eral days. Any design may be easily 


made by the use of wire netting. as represent- 


ed in the illustrations. Cut the design from 
the netting and cover it closely with blossoms 
by thrusting their stems through the inter- 
stices of the netting. Lilacs may be used in 
such designs, also fruit blossoms and_ blos- 
soms of the sweet cliderberry. Pull the large 
bunches in pieces, and if the stems be too 
short or very delicate, as in the case of wild- 


wood flowers, stiffen them by binding to each 


MOTHERS 


sing it while itis being 








the half of a toothpick with an inch of wire 
drawn from a bit of window netting. 
The work is less difficult than one would 
think, does not take long and is an excellent 
yay to represent the star, the cross, the open 
book, the anchor and the shield. Place the 





; CY 
Fi SY OF OVARY 
235 LOSS 9 yO 
233 DAES : 
1g a by 
ey ae 





Ojo cme Book mace of Farget meee reetlS 


finished design upon wet moss. or better into 
a baking tin full of water, and fill the surface 
of the tin outside the design with greens,such 
as maidenhair, young brake ferns, ground 
pine, ete. A tender, lovely green for decora- 
tive purposes is the common chickweed, which 
grows almost everywhere. 


These netting foundations are admirable 


for designs made of forest flowers, which 
wilt so quickly unless kept moist, such as 
violets, ferns, anemones, the pasque flower 


and the moceasin flower. The earlier field 
flowers may be utilized as decorations, often 
with excellent effect. I saw in a cemetery 
in Wisconsin several graves of soldiers bear- 


ing a unique and pretty decoration made of 
dandelions. The graves were beautifully 


turfed and shaven, and the dandelions form- 
ed the design of a crescent holding a star. It 
seems the star and crescent formed the badge 


of the army corps to which the sleeping 
warriors had belonged. Cowslips or butter- 


cups arranged in the form of a star would 
look pretty on any well-turfed mound. Up- 
right designs, such as monuments, standing 
crosses and floral gates, should be made on stiff 
wire or wooden foundations covered with 
wet cotton batting. The flowers may be wir- 
ed onto the wire foundations, or secured to 
the wooden foundations by tiny staples over 
the stems. Rope makes a good foundation 
for wreaths and garlands, and ropes covered 
with green, encircling monuments, are very 
decorative. These are so exposed to the dry- 
ing effects of the air they should be made of 
hardy leaves, or of evergreen and immortelles. 
Florists have wire foundations for that favor- 
ite design, the pillow, also for the open book, 
and in fact for all designs, but here is a home- 
made device which has been tried and found 
not wanting. Makea pillow of moss or maid- 
enhair fern or of any soft, small leaves. Cov- 
er with green mosquito net by simply wrap- 
ping the cover around the leafage and shak- 
wrapped; secure the 
cover on the underside by hairpins or tooth- 
picks. Then stiffen the stems of the flowers 
as directed above, and set the cover full, with 
words first pricked out in flowers of a con- 
trasting color. Let the filling lie up lightly, 
that the stems may be readily inserted. Helio- 
tropes are excellent to use for lettering, but 


each blossom needs wiring to give it stem 
and firmness. In the illustration of the open 


book, the leaves of the forget-ine-not are used 
for the letters. 


—  — 
To Cure Tripe.—A. G. asked how to cure 
tripe. Mother used, as near as I can remem- 


ber, to have the tripe as soon as taken from 
the creature turned inside out and sewed up 
tight, so as not to have the outside get soiled, 
then thoroughly washed and soaked in clear 
water to remove the dirt and smell. It is then 
cut in small pieces, dipped with a large fork 
into boiling water and ont quickly, and the 
inside scraped with a dull knife on a board 
platter. Sometimes the pieces have to be 
dipped the second time so as to remove all 
the dark part; then they are to be washed, 
and soaked, if needed, till sweet. Put in ket- 
tles or steamers and boil till tender. Then if 
liked, put in vinegar to pickle.—[A. Morton. 

The Bicycle has proved a reformer in wean- 
ing women from tight corsets and inducing 
them to wear more hygienic clothing. 
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THE BLUES. 





A Graphic Description of the 
Dreadful Feeling. 





What Is Meant by This Form of Acute 
Misery—Where ‘Doctors 
Make Mistakes. 


When a cheerful, brave, light-hearted 
woman is suddenly plunged into that 
perfection of misery, the BLUES, it isa 
sad picture. 

It is usually this way :— 

Che has been feeling ‘‘ out of sorts” 
forsome time; head 
has ached, and 
back also; has 
slept poorly; 
been quite 
nervous, and 
nearly fainted 
once or a 
twice; head (( 
dizzy, and 
heart has \ 
beat very 
fast; then that bearing-down feeling, 
Her doctor says, ‘cheer up, you have 
dyspepsia; you'll be all right soon.” 

But she doesn’t get ‘‘all right.” She 
grows worse day by day, till all at once 
she realizes that a distressing female 
complaint is established. 

Her doctor has made a mistake. 

She has lost faith in him; hope van- 
ishes; then comes the brooding, mor- 
bid, melancholy, everlasting BLUES. 
Her doctor, if he knew, should have 
told her and cured her, but hedid not, 
and she was allowed to suffer. By 
chance she came across one of Mrs. 
Pinkham’s books, and in it she found 
her very symptoms described and an 
explanation of what they meant. Then 
sho wrote to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice, feeling that she was 
telling her troubles to a woman. 
Speedy relief followed, and vigorous 
health returned. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound instantly asserts its curative 
powers in all those peculiar ailments 
of women. It has been the standby 
of intelligent American women for 
twenty years, and the story recited 
above is the true experience of hun- 
dreds of women, whose letters of 
gratitude are to be found on file in 
Mrs. Pinkham’s library. 











The many imitations of 
HIRES Rootbeer simply 
point to its excellence—the 
genuine article proves it. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires ©o., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallous. Sold everywhere. 








DEAFNESS 


_and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention:different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortableand invisible Far Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical ski 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write for pamphlet. 
WILgON EAR ORUM,£S: 
a , rust HUB, souls ville, By. 
OMees: 1122 Broadway, N, Y. 





Habit Cured. Established in 1871. Thou- 
sands cured, Cheapest and best cure. FREB 
TRIAL. State case. Dk MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 














Cool and Attractive Clothing. 


In these warm days no garment is quite so 
acceptabie to the busy housewife as a cool, 
comfortable morning wrapper. This model 

is becoming to 
either slender or 
stout figures and 
can be made of 
lawn, gingham, 
calico, challis, 


chambray or sat- 


een. Itis cut ov- 
era fitted lining 
that reaches to 


the waist line, the 
tops being shirred 
with a heading 
and concealed by 
the lapels. 
The upper part of 
the lining is faced 
to simulate a yoke 


square 


and a stock eollar 
of satin ribbon 
finishes the neck 
The sleeves are 
arranged over 
comfortably fitted 





linings, and 


LOODS 





No 20,33 Lady’s wrapper. and rosetes of 
Sizes 82 to 44 inches bust ribbon colplete 
fT) sure Price 12 cents ge pretty yoke 
rijit nes 
Here is one of the most serviceable and 
unnty suits for small boys that mothers can 
hha I sea n 
It " de of ad c iK—} 
bl nd white” (i... 
eae i ant Tie \ 
blouse has a deep LUN 
sailor collar of 
white duck or 
pique The point- 
ed Vest piece 18 
ilso of duek  braid- 
ed with blue braid 
ind ties of blue silk 
finish the collar 
where it comes. to- 
pethner A t hy 
yy eT Is se\ ed 
mn the left sicle 
iu elow thre cr ]- 
lar and the sleeves 
ire finished nar- 
r¢ cuffs trimmed a 
with braid The =| 
kilted skirt shows = “ 


1 broad box plait No 20,331. Boy’s sailor 
in the front and is suit. 7 5 

laid in side plaits Sizes 5 to 5 years. 

at the back and sides. This model can be 
made up in almost any kind of material but 
is very pretty in duck, gingham, chambray 


and pique. 
This pretty model is suitable for thin 


silks, 


light woolens or wash fabrics of all kinds, and 
is easily made up 
at home. It may 
be eut either with 
or without a _ lin- 
ing and the frock 
either hooks or 


buttons invisibly 
in the center back. 
A full blouse, back 
and front, is gath- 
ered into a square 





yoke which is 
striped with inser- 
tion and trimmed 
with a ruffle of 
lace. The short 
elbow sleeves are 
very popular for 
children’s dresses 
this summer and 


these are made up 
over fitted linings, 
into bands of in- 
below the elbow. 


3. Child’s costume. 
7 years. 
the fullness being shirred 
sertion which reach just 


A stylish little skirt completes the costume 
and is cut with the proper flare 
tom. 


at the bot- 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


Ivory Soap is used in the kitchen cf Dining Cars, because 
’ t 5 ’ 


the odor arising from a common soap in hot water is objection- 


able in a car. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin'Ti. 


Is the odor any less objectionable in your house? 











Every man, whether he indulges in smok- 
ing or not, likes to have an e:sy and com- 


fortable coat to slip 
on when he comes 
tired from the 
day’s work, This 


home 


neat jacket will be 
found the very 
ideal of comfort 
ind is at the same 


time dressy enough 
to wear when re- 
ceiving intimate 
friends. Dark blue 





velveteen with 
silk frogs is the 
material chosen for 
this model but 
cheviot, flannel, 
serge or thinner 
goods can be used 
and the coat looks 
especially well 


when made of light ‘s lounging 


striped flannel. cont. 

Three convenient Sizes 32 to 46 inches breast 
pockets adorn the th ance 

front and a rather broad turn-oy collar fin- 


The slee 


\ umed with 
hing to simulate 


_ , 7 
shes tie neck, 


curs. 


rows of stit« 


becoming summer gown this model is 


For a 
and 


especialiy pretty When biade of Crepon 


trimmed with 


velvet ol a 


shade 


darker 
The Walst 
eut Wi 





blouse 


ind the broad 


lapels in front 
form a pointed 
voke Ith the 
bac k. The 
sleeves are cut 
from the new 


bishop pattern 
and are finish- 


ed at the wrist 





with pointed 

cuffs of velvet 

edged with 

lace or passe- 

mentert!1 e, 

Either silk or 

velvet may be 

used for the 

erush collar 

and belt and No 20,450, Lady’s waist. 

the blouse Sizes 62 to 40 liches bust meas- 

ure, 
front is of No 20,362, Gored skirt. 
white chiffon Sizes lo inches waist 


or of a darker ™C#SUre-. 


colored silk. 


1 


The skirt has thre« 
three box plaits in the back a 
and fits smoothly over the hips with a 
in the back. 


vores with 
front 
ruftie 


nd a wide 


In ordering these patterns be carefnl to give 


the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c¢ for each pattern. Full direc- 


tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly and give their full 
name and address, 

The dainty little gown here pictured is de- 
signed for children of 2, 3 and 4 years and 
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CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 
a in beautiful de- 
signs and charm- 
_ ing colorings, all 
S have heavy ball 
“fringe. We have 
several thousand 
from one of America’s best makers, thai 
we can sell at about half usual prices. 
ae 






1 ard square, at §3 cents. 
114 yards square,at $1.60. 
2 yards square, at $2.90. 





‘These prices also cover cost of mailing. 

Regular prices, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00. 

An opportunity like this needs prompt 
attention—the selling will be rapid. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 












Dry Goops 


Ten Farmers’ Wives WANTED) 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses 
of ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for Farmers’ 
Grange and Alliance Buyers. By complying with the 
above we will send you a beautiful panel pieture. large 
size, 14x 28 inches, suitable toframe. Old Reliable House. 
Highest reference. EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 28 
De Peyster Street, New York City, U. Ss. A. 

















may be developed in 
any cotton or wool 
fabrics that are suit- 
able for summer. If 
itis made of lawn the 
skirt may have two 
rows of insertion set 
in above the hem and 
the lace edge 
trims the Eton jacket 
as well as the petal 
shaped lap over the 


Sane 


sleeves. The waist 
has a blouse effect 
in front and over it 


comes the Eton jack- 





et fronts that are 
f sewed in with the 
— 
No 20,443. Child’s frock, Shoulders and under 
Sizes 2 to 4 years, arm seams. The 


sleeves end at the elbow where a fall of lace 
furnishes the trimming. 
apie 
Clean Gloves.—Chamois gloves of white and 
light shades can be perfectly washed as fol- 
lows: Make a lather with pure Castile séap 
and water, using 1 spoonful of ammonia to 


each quart. When the water is tepid put in 
the gloves and let them soak for 15 minutes, 
then press them with the hands but do not 


wring them. Rinse in fresh cold water with 
a little ammonia added, and press the gloves 
inatowel. Dry them in the open air, first 
blowing them to puff them out. 


Marking Ink.—Take 1 drachm of nitrate of 
silver,1 of gum arabic, 1 oz of rain or distilled 
water, and mix until dissolved. 
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A PRODUCT OF PENNSYLVANIA 





An Inexpensive Outdoor Skirt. 


L. E. ROGERS. 


If you are not the fortunate 
of an old gossamer waterproof 
outdone the usefulness for which it 
tended, then beg or buy one of friend. 
Cut off the lower part of the right length for 
a skirt, stitch the fronts together, tear off the 
worn or ragged hem and hem anew, make a 
placket at the left side, lay the extra fullness 
in small plaits at the waist, sew on a strong 
bind ribbon or silesia, and the skirt is finish- 
ed. Allow the pocket to remain as if was; it 
will prove a useful receptacle for your hand- 
kerchief, gloves, twine and pocket knife. 
From the upper portion cut two over-sleeves 
to extend to the elbow, hem the bottom witha 
double row of stitching, into which run 
strong elastic cord, at the 


pe yssesser 
that has 
was in- 


some 


for neat finish 





hae 
[Lt uy is 


wrist. The sleeves are to be held in position 
by an elastic band or cord run in at the top. 
From the hood cut a convenient bib, bind 
with ribbon or dress braid, stitch firmly to 
the waistband in front, and sew a button at 
each opposite upper corner. Make two 
strong straps at one end of each, work a but- 
tonhole and fasten the other ends securely to 
the waistband behind. Cross the straps and 
button to the bib. The garment is thus com- 








fortably supported from the shoulders. The 
skirt of your dress can be protected by rais- 
ing it with safety pins or an elastic band. 

In summer, the garment will not be bur- 


densome,and with the addition of rubbers and 
a jacket, the colder, damp weather of spring 
and fall can be met with comfort. This gar- 
ment does not exist in theory only, for one 
silfilar to the foregoing description, last sea- 
proved inexpensive, light, durable, eas- 
ily made and easily adjusted, and neat in ap- 
pearance. It is serviceable for all outdoor 
work, especially when watering the garden. 
Next week will appear the last of the series 
of garments for outdoor work received in our 
competition, and our readers are invited to 
vote by postal card for the one they regard 
as in all respects the best—the most useful, 
economical and in all ways attractive. A 


son 


prize of five dollars will be awarded the per- 
son whose garment or 


design receives the 


MOTHERS 





largest number of votes. All votes must reach 


the Costume Editor at this office not later 


than July 1, 1896. 


a 


A Good Word for the Sparrows. 
E. G. F., NEW YORK. 
We donot hear so much of the English 
sparrow as we did a few years ago, when it 
was the fashion to roundly abuse him and to 
urge his extermination. I have been, in a 
limited way, a careful observer of these ac- 
tive little fellows for a number of years. My 
garden is not a large one, but my better half, 
to whom a bird is a bird, and nothing more, 
has made it a feeding ground for sparrows for 
years. They are almost as domestic as chick- 
ens, and with the robins will hop about me 
while Iam at work, not at all frightened, 
picking up the worms or grubs that I[ disclose 
with my hoe. I have watched sparrows by 
the hour and I have seen them destroy myri- 
ads of insects and worms. I have seen them 
in my plum trees catching curculio, though 
the alert little wrens are more expert in this 
work. The only charge I can make against 
sparrows is this: When my peas first show 
above ground in the spring, the young, green 
and succulent vines seem to tempt the spar- 
rows’ appetite and they eat them off as fast as 
they grow, until Iam compelled to frighten 
them away. “When the peas had a few days’ 
start, the trouble was ended. They are great 
destroyers of the May beetle, that prolific 
source of trouble in our gardens and lawns. 
On the whole, [ vote in favor of the sparrow. 
They have not driven other birds from me, 
I have more of them than ever before. 





Our Wide-Awake Tablers. 





Two Bachelor Girls.—As to the question of 
divorce, we do not believe in that at all, 
much less in free divorce. We think that if 
one uses careful judgment and reads his heart 
aright when it comes to marrying, there will 
be as arule no change in the heart and con- 
sequently no cause for divorce. The fact that 
a husband or wife wishes to be free from the 
sacred marriage bond, is almost a sure sign 
that he or she wishes to marry again. Now, 
as we are old maids, and our fathers always 
had hired men who might without disgrace 
be associated with, we have nothing more to 
say.—|Two Bachelor Girls. 





Apple-Pie Order.—I have wondered many 
times how many of those who write how to 
cook and how to do work, really have the care 
of the house and the whole work of the house 
to do; not only too look after, but to tnish 
with their own hands. If they do, we wonder 
when they find tbe time to keep their table 
linen in immaculate condition, their children 
in apple-pie order, besides teaching them all 
that good children are supposed to be taught, 
and still find time to visit, receive visitors 
and dress in exquisite taste. One would need 
afairy’s wand to accomplish all this. It is 
so easy to write out a code of rules, easy to 
lay plans, but hard to put them in practice 
in a large household. have wondered why 
the sisters have not touched on the new wo- 
man. It is a very easy to grow masculine un- 
der some circumstances, yet we all admire 
modest, womanly women.—| Aunt Mollie. 





Cold Comfort.—The incident so beautifully 
narrated by Evening Star, brings to my mind 
one of another sort, told by two sailors recent- 
ly landed and® walking to their homes ina 
neighboring town. It was in midwinter and 
they were hungry and half frozen. They had 
stopped at a house hoping to get warm by the 
kitchen fire, and were met at the door by the 
lady, a nice Christian womar, who gave them 
good advice and to each a tract and dismissed 
them. They appreciated her good wishes, but 
as they had their pocket Bibles,they remarked 
it seemed as if people sometimes erred in judg- 
ment.—[ Amicus. 


Talking It Out Loud.—The writer who sign 
herself One of Them in the issue of April 25 
does not appear to realize that ‘‘ kickers’’ may 
make themselves as disagreeable on one side 
as the other. The women whom she calls in- 
valids are usually called strong-minded, and 
whether they are either of the above named is 
nothing to her. Whether a woman chooses to 
vote or chooses not, is no affair of another, 
and we have no more right to decide for them 
in this particular than to tell which church 
they ought to join, or which of the political 
parties they should belong to. Women have 
ideas. They are responsible beings, therefore 








AND DAUGHTERS 





they have a right to arrive at conclusions and 
we cannot hinder it, fuss and fret as we may, 
Once I said I did not want to vote. I was in 
earnest. I have studied the question and to. 
day I do want to vote. Do notshriek or shud. 
der at this. I have voted, yes, I actually 
headed a band of women, as true, as earnest 
as our little place holds, on one election day, 
We went to fe polls as quietly, as womanly, 
as conscientiously as we would go to the post 
office, with the message for our friends. We 
simply — our opinion. It has long 
been said that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, and we feel that justice should be 
done, so we talk it right out loud and work 


to bring about a better day. To those who 
choose to have others do their thinking and 


voting we have nothing to say, that is their 
business. There has never been a compulsory 
law for ‘‘man suffrage’’ and we do not ask it 
for women. Equality before the law is what 
we ask, and in God’s good time it will come. 
In the meantime we will work and pray and 
wait.—|E. T. B. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to E. W.’s 
question about the fashion of wearing short 
hair, it may be said that nowadays ladies al- 
most never adopt this style of hair-dressing 
except from necessity. If she has short hair 
we would advise her to let it grow out and ag 
soon as possible begin braiding it, for the 
hair grows faster when braided. 

What will keep ants out of the pantry? 
Won’t somebody.speak from actual{ex perience? 
[Robert Dickinson. 


Laboratory—Professor: 
Wasn’t 


In the Chemical 
What has become of Tom Appleton? 
he studying with the class last year? 


**“Ah,*yes; Appleton—poor fellow! A fine 
student, but absent-minded in the use of 
chemicals—very. That discoloration on the 


ceiling—notice it?’ 
“ Tes .? 


“That's Appleton.’’ 




















WALTER BAKER & CO., tite. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
Ne ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 





Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


Dr. RoBERT Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 
country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
nature of consumption; the condition of the 
throat and lungs that leads to it, and the wod- 
derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
icides discovered by him and applied directly 
to the lungs by inhalation. 

Those having weak lungs or any lung com- 
plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and full 
information, free of charge, by addressing him 


as above. 


